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message from the president 


KNOWING IRAN 
By Nancy S. Dye 


ver the past two years, my husband, Griff Dye, and | 

have had two remarkable opportunities to visit Iran. In 

the spring of 2004, I was invited to join a small delega- 
tion of American educators organized by Search for Common 
Ground—a conflict resolution NGO based in Washington, 
DC. Our eight-member team met with faculty, students, 
and university and government officials in Tehran, Isfahan, 
and Shiraz to discuss ways to reestablish a strong relationship 
between Iranian and American 
colleges and universities. 

Early in our stay, we spent 
a morning at the University of 
Tehran's College of Art, where 
we visited the school of music. 
Everone there knew of Oberlin’s 
Conservatory! I realized then that 
Oberlin would be the perfect 
American college to initiate an 
educational exchange program: 
our student ensembles and com- 
posers could travel to Iranian 
conservatories for brief residen- 
cies and performances, and young 
Iranian musicians and composers 
could be brought to Oberlin. 
Eventually, our program might 
develop into a full-fledged academic exchange, with 
Oberlin students studying Persian music in Iran, and 
Iranians studying at Oberlin. Already, this proposal has 
the support of many friends. Search for Common Ground, 
the Iranian Ambassador to the United Nations, several 
foundations, and individual supporters in New York, 
Washington, and Tehran are working with Oberlin to make 
this musical exchange a reality. 

Musicians can be exceptional citizen-diplomats. Music is 
an international language, and musicians are always eager 
to meet and perform together. It was not accidental that 
many of the first American-Soviet exchanges during the 
Cold War involved musicians; music often talks when gov- 
ernments cannot. 

An Oberlin-Iran exchange would enable young Iranians 
and Americans to talk with one another in ways that have 
been largely impossible since the hostage crisis 25 years 
ago. Such cross-cultural conversation and interaction could 
go a long way in dispelling the stereotypes that Americans 
and Iranians hold of each other. 

Needless to say, there are formidable challenges. The 


governments of the United States and Iran have not talked 
together since the United States severed diplomatic relations 
in 1980. Iranians must travel to Dubai or Turkey to apply 
for an American visa, a document rarely granted to young 
Iranians since September 11. 

When Griff and I returned to Iran in March of this year, 
we discovered some new challenges. In 2004, the ministe- 
rial government in Iran had been largely populated with 
reformists, a significant num- 
ber of whom were educated in 
the United States. But to date 
the government of President 
Ahmadinejad has shown no 
enthusiasm for the “dialogue of 
civilizations” pioneered by his 
predecessor, Mohammad Khatami. 
The current nuclear crisis has 
created what some Iranians say is 
the worst relationship between 
Iran and the United States since 
Iran's Islamic Revolution. And the 
terrible situation next door in Iraq 
has further fueled the Iranian 
fear of Americans and a belief 
that all Americans hate Muslims. 
Iranians are deeply anxious about 
American intentions concerning invasion and regime 
change. Many are convinced that American bombs will fall. 

As one of the very few Americans who has spent time in 
Iran, I can attest to the fact that this nation bears little 
resemblance to the crowds of grim-faced women draped in 
black chadors chanting “Death to America” we have seen in 
images over and over again during the past 25 years. To be 
sure, [ran is not an open society. It tolerates little dissent. 
Literature, film, and art are censored and the press con- 
trolled. Violations of human rights are frequent. The Iranian 
constitution permits the government to intrude deeply into 
the private lives of its citizens. But it is also true that the pro- 
fessors, students, university and government officials. leaders 
of NGOs, actors, artists, scientists. economists, and clerics 
whom weve met in Iran are wonderfully diverse and hos- 
pitable people. They hold a wide range of views on politi 
religion, and the future of their country. They 
about America and want to get to know us, 

It's time to talk. 
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Nancy S. Dye is the president of Oberlin College. 
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Retiring swim coach Dick Michaels approached his 36-year tenure at Oberlin with empathy, 
irreverence, and most of all, a lively interest in every student who competed for him. 


by Bonnie DeSimone ’79 
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14 Courage of Her Convictions 


In a fractious region where few Israelis are willing to hear about human rights for 
Palestinians, Jessica Montell ’90 stands firm. As executive director of B’Tselem, the Israeli 
Information Center for Human Rights in the Occupied Territories, she’s determined to spark 
debate and educate the public about the hardships imposed on innocent Palestinians. 

by Tim Tibbits 


18 Radio Active 


Radio Lab, the burgeoning public radio program that explores the unexpected collisions 
between science and culture, is a true Oberlin endeavor. Created and hosted by Robert 
Krulwich ’69 and Jad Abumrad '95, each episode deploys a seductive blend of content, 
sound, and even disagreement reminiscent of late-night discussions among college 
roommates. / by Dade Hayes ’93 


22 Commencement/Reunion 2006 


On the Cover: Jessica Montell '90 is critical of the controversial separation barrier designed to 
cordon off Israel from the West Bank. Photo for OAM by Debbie Zimelman. 
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INSIDE OBERLIN 


Board Welcomes New Trustees 


IN JUNE 2006, Oberlin welcomed the return of Bill 
Robinson ’63 to the Board of Trustees. Many of you 
know Bill, not only for his previous 18-year tenure on 
the Board, but also as a renowned civil rights lawyer 
who co-founded the District of Columbia School of 
Law. At Oberlin recently, Bill served as co-chair of our 
New Oberlin Century capital campaign, which raised 
$175 million for facilities, scholarships, faculty support, and more. Throughout 
the campaign, Bill pushed the College to a new level of fundraising success, 
and he never lost track of the big picture: sustaining the future of Oberlin. His 
homecoming to the Board is good news for the College, which sits poised to 
implement many of the educational and financial objectives of the Strategic 
Plan that we adopted last year. 

The Board is also excited about the presence of four newcomers to its 
ranks: John Koch and Harlan Waksal, both graduates of the Class of 1975, and 
Edith Clowes and Diane Yu, graduates of the Class of 1973. John, a longtime 
banking executive in Cleveland, is the founder and CEO of ION Capital, a 
mortgage banking company based in the Columbus area. No stranger to high- 
level philanthropy, particularly in northeast Ohio, John has played a key role 
in the Cleveland Clinic’s $300 million drive for a new heart center. He serves 
on the board of the Musical Arts Association, which operates the Cleveland 
Orchestra, and on the advisory board of the Salvation Army of Cleveland. 

Harlan is a scientist, physician, and business executive who operates a 
medical consulting business in Montclair, New Jersey. A leader in the field 
of cancer research, he spent a decade developing a noted cancer drug that 
received FDA approval in 2004. Harlan serves on the American Committee of 
the Weizmann Institute of Science, as well as on the board of the Montclair Art 
Museum. He is a longtime supporter of the Telluride Foundation in Colorado. 

Edith, who served on the steering committee of Oberlin’s last capital 
campaign, is a professor of Slavic languages and literature at the University of 
Kansas. Edith and her family have been strong supporters of Oberlin’s Center 
for Russian, East European, and Central Asian Studies. An expert on Russian 
literature and philosophy, Edith serves on the executive committee of the 
Modern Language Association and is a widely published author. 

Diane, who joins the Board as an alumni-elected trustee, is chief of staff 
and deputy to the president of New York University, where she is the highest- 
ranking woman. Also a lawyer with a diverse background in the corporate and 
public sectors, Diane is the first Asian American to chair any division of the 
American Bar Association. 

Together, these four individuals bring a diversity of skills, backgrounds, and 
especially non-profit leadership and fundraising experience that will strengthen 
our Board of Trustees, particularly as we prepare for a new capital campaign. 

Finally, I'd like to thank our three outgoing board members whose terms 
of service expired in June: Roberta Scheff Manaker '57. Joseph Molder ’53, and 
Peter Kirsch '79. Roberta and Peter, I am happy to note, were elected as hon- 
orary trustees by the Board in June. 


Ropert S. LEMLE "75 
Chair, Oberlin Board of Trustees 
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e LIBRARIES UNDER SIEGE 
Robert Kuttner’s essay “In Defense of Books” 
(Spring 2006) comes at a critical juncture. 
Indeed, there are few human activities more 
visceral or intimate than reading a book. 
And while e-mail may be “evil,” it is a neces- 
sary one—even in the publishing business. It 
will be, as Kuttner writes, our generation's 
(the aging baby-boomers’) duty to carry for- 
ward and convey the intense pleasure and 
knowledge that holding a book and turning 
its pages instills. While on the editorial staff 
of the trade department at HarperCollins 
in the early 1990s, those of us charged with 
vetting the mounting pile of unsolicited 
manuscripts became alarmed with the 
alacrity and off-handed nature of the work 
reaching us. Our senior editor reasoned “it’s 
because there are so many people out there 
tap-tapping away on their computers.” | 
Certainly the computer has changed how we 
write, and it will continue to do so. Sven 
Birkerts’ excellent The Gutenberg Elegies 
goes into these very issues in great detail, as 
does Nicholas Negroponte's Being Digital, 
for the opposing point of view. What is clear 
is that the discussion should never disap- 
pear, that we teach our children the benefits 
and distinctions of all possible avenues of 
research and the joys of haunting the stacks 
of a good library. 

Bronwen Crothers ‘77 

Freeport, Maine 


Mr. Kuttner apparently does not consider a | 
library as a storage of information, but as a 
collection of printed paper. When the first 
inexpensive books were printed with movable 
type, it probably created violent reactions 
among the scribes in the monasteries. The 
Internet was created to allow communication 
between scientists in case of an atomic war. 
It has now been adapted to permit dissemi- 
nation of information through services such 
as Google. Most recreational readers obtain 
their material from paperbacks, which are 
probably not worth saving in a library. The 
exchange of technical information is served 
by publications that may be printed, but usu- 
ally are also available on the Internet. During 


my 35 years in the computer business, | 
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4 & We must teach our children the benefits and distinctions 


of all possible avenues of research and the joys of 


wrote a lot of technical manuals, only to 
discover that they were mostly ignored by 
the technicians and programmers for whom 
they were intended. Most people 
would rather obtain tech- 


oven 


nical information 
from friends and co- 
workers. Let us not 

get sentimental about 
books, and instead con- 
sider how to advance 
the dissemination and 
storage of information in 
the best way possible. 


Fritz B. Volbach '50 
San Francisco, Calif. 


First let me compliment you on 
on the fine work and high quality of the 
alumni magazine. Next let me point out a 
factual error in the spring issue. The blurb 
on the recently elected alumni trustee, 
Diane Yu '73, states that she was the first 
student to graduate with an interdisciplinary 
major in East Asian studies. Actually, | was 
the first student to create and graduate with 
an East Asian studies major in 1969! 
Jamie Stiller ’69 
Stuyvesant, N.Y. 


e SPEAK BEFORE THINKING 
| was very sad to read of the death of Professor 


| Vinio Rossi. He was one of the few Oberlin 


professors who knew me by name and the 
only one to invite my class to his home for 
dinner. | had Signore Rossi for Italian, and 
my wife, Hilary (Manhart 87), 
Monsieur Rossi for French. We both appre- 


had 


ciated his gruff, good humor. Professor Rossi 
believed that language students got into 
trouble by thinking too much, and should 


instead say the first thing that comes into 


their heads—thus, his constant refrain of 


think!” Whenever | feel that 


Hilary is ruminating excessively over some- 


“Doooont 


haunting the stacks of a good library. 9 9 


thing, I start to tell her “Doooon't.” And she 

finishes by saying “think!” Professor Rossi 

can still make us laugh after all these 
years. 

Daniel Stewart '87 

E/ Prado, N.M. 


e FOUNTAIN FIX 
| read with interest the proposal to 
restore the Wright fountain on 
the grounds of the Allen Art 
Museum (Winter 2005-06, 
Letters). Why did the College 
allow this structure to deteri- 
orate? If this edifice has 
both historical and archi- 
tectural significance, why 
doesn't the College pay the repair costs? 
At the least, the College should match alum- 
ni donations “dollar for dollar.” Oberlin 
should maintain all important structures on 

its campus! 

Matthew Collings ’66 
Berea, Ohio 


Election 2006: 
Alumni on the Campaign Trail 


Who’s in the race for office in November? 
Here’s our list of registered candidates 
as of press time: 


e Adrian Fenty ‘92, Democratic candidate 
for mayor, Washington, DC * 


e Lee Fisher 73, Democratic nominee for 
lieutenant governor, Ohio 


e Yvette Clarke '86, Democratic candidate 
for Congress, New York City * 


e Jan Ting ‘70, Republican nominee for 
U.S. Senate, Delaware * 


* Must first win primary election in September 


Read more at www.oberlin.edu/oam. 
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Dates or Details? Explorin 


How Children 


by Catherine Gabe 


berlin Professor of Psychology William 
Friedman's research on children’s mem- 

ory of events and when they occurred 
could be critical to those in the legal profes- 
sion, particularly because children are often 
called on to testify in sensitive legal cases. 
A recently published study is one of the 
first specifically designed to shed light on 
children’s ability to testify about the times 
of past events. It showed that children 
had difficulty remembering when events 
occurred, but could recall details very well. 
“There is a danger that children can be 


inappropriately discredited as witnesses if 


they can't remember the time of an event,” 
says Friedman, a 1972 Oberlin graduate. 
“In fact, children can often remember 
accurate information about an event, even 
when they can’t place that event in time.” 

In the study, Friedman and fellow 


researcher Thomas Lyon, professor of law 


and psychology at the University of 


Remember 


Southern California in Los Angeles, work- 
ing with a team of Oberlin undergraduates, 
conducted two in-class demonstrations 
with 86 Oberlin schoolchildren between 
the ages of 4 and 13 shortly before and 
after Halloween. Three months later, the 


children were asked to recall the content of 


the demonstrations and when they occurred. 

Friedman and Lyon discovered that no 
matter what their ages, the children had 
difficulty remembering that Halloween 
was near the demonstration date. They also 
couldn't remember whether the demon- 
strations had happened before or after the 
holiday, although they could remember 
other details very well. Findings from the 
study were published in the November/ 
December 2005 issue of Child Development. 

The study also showed that open-ended 
questions, such as “Tell me everything you 
remember about that day,” almost never 
produced information related to the time of 
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the event. At the same time, focused ques- 
tions like “What season was it?” led to lots 
of inaccurate answers. This, says Friedman, 
demonstrates a need for future research on 
what kinds of questions elicit the most 
accurate information while minimizing the 
amount of inaccurate information. 

Friedman has been conducting studies 
on the human experience of time for 30 
years. His current work includes a study 
with residents of a local retirement home 
that explores why time seems to accelerate 
as we age. Next academic year, Friedman 
will be on research status in Dunedin, 
New Zealand, performing research on 
children’s ability to remember the times of 
past events over periods of years. ATS 


Emily’s Chapbook 


by Yvonne Gay Fowler 


mily Ruth Hazel was raised on all things 

Brown. Her parents, both Brown 

graduates, were hopeful that she'd 
continue the legacy, so they showered her 
with stories, campus visits, and old college 
‘T-shirts. And, like any good writer, Hazel 
gathered everything up, turned it into an 
essay, and got it published in BAM, 
Brown's alumni magazine. 

Then she chose Oberlin. 

It wasnt exactly the move her parents 
were hoping for, but their passion was 
inspiring. “My father was relentless; he’s 
okay now,” recalls Hazel, a creative writing 
major and May 2006 graduate. Besides, 
how could anyone begrudge the institution 
that inspired this young writer's best work, 
including an award-winning chapbook? 

As a top 10 finalist in a competition 
sponsored by New Women’s Voices, Hazel’s 
Body & Soul earned publication by Finish- 
ing Line Press in December. Her collec- 
tion of 17 poems was judged against works 
by writers in varying stages of their 
careers, both published and unpublished. 
Hazel wrote most of her poems during an 
independent poetry project taught by 
Visiting Assistant Professor Lynn Powell. 
“What emerged was both wonderful and 
unexpected,” Hazel writes in her chapbook. 
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“| didn't go into my independent study 
looking to write a body of work,” she says 
later. “While I was writing I learned to be 
a lot more honest about my experiences 
and spirituality, which taught me to be 
vulnerable by reaching deeper.” 

Powell agrees. “Hazel let go of what she 
thought her poems should say, to discover- 
ing what they needed to say. If students are 
drawn to write because of what they hope 


to receive from their readers—attention, 


admiration, status, or fame—very soon they 
will make the wrong choices in their work. 
Their art will become contaminated by a 
desire to please.” 

Hazel’s broadening appetite found a 
bounty of inspiration at Oberlin. A geology 
class prompted “Move Me” (“Wind River, 
sweep through my valleys, cut me open, 
deeper still: channel through, make me a 
conduit to carry you.”), while an ExCo on 
becoming a naturalist inspired “On Step- 
ping Out.” (“Water striders, you who stand 
on miracles, how did you learn to walk that 
invisible skin stretched from bank to bank?”) 

“| draw inspiration from seeing other peo- 
ple act on their passions, especially artists, 
and people who have knowledge or talents 
that | don't have,” she says. “Oberlin has def- 
initely given me opportunities to do that.” 


Hey, Mom and Dad, no hard feelings. ATS 
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SUMMERTIME COMPANIONS 


List by David Young, Emeritus Longman Professor of English 


1. The Spell of the Sensuous: Perception and Language 
in a More-Than-Human World by David Abram. I’ve 
lost track of how many people I have recommended 
this to, and how many have told me in response 
that it changed their lives. At the same time, it’s so 
lively and accessible that it can join a summer 


reading list without any apology. 


2. Kafka on the Shore by Haruki Murakami, 
translated by Philip Gabriel. Magical realism by a 


contemporary Japanese master, very ably translated. 


3. The Boys of My Youth by Jo Ann Beard. Some would call this a short story col- 


lection, authors would say it’s an autobiography. In any case, she’s a brilliant and 


entertaining writer. 


4. Our Inner Ape by Frans De Waal. If you don’t know about bonobos, it’s high time 
you did. De Waal is a leading primatologist, and what he has to say is thoughtful, 


funny, and surprisingly upbeat. 


5. American Alphabets: 25 Contemporary Poets, edited by David Walker. Full dis- 


closure: Walker's a friend, Oberlin College Press is the publisher. But this is prob- 


ably the best poetry anthology I've ever seen. A terrific bedside book. 


David Young's own recent books are Black Lab (poems), Six Modernist Moments in Poetry (crit- 


icism), and The Poetry of Petrarch (translation). 


Students Land More 
National Honors 


by Anne Strother ‘09 


berlin students again earned several 

renowned national scholarships 

and fellowships this spring. Three 
Fulbrights were awarded to May graduates 
Daniel Jackson, who will travel to Mongolia 
to study the corsac fox and snow leopard; 
Rosalie Knecht, who will work as a teach 
ing assistant and translator in Argentina; 
and Ella Ornstein, who will work in north- 
western Germany as a teaching assistant 
while also investigating the intersection of 


languages, cultures, and translation among 


native Germans and the region’s immigrants. 
Three juniors were awarded Barry M. 
Goldwater scholarships: Andrew Bartholomew 
for modeling the behavior of a protein that 
facilitates cell division; Tymoteusz 
Kajistura for his study of a protein that 
prevents cell death in the heart muscle 
and for his study of the mechanism of root 
emergence in the plant Arabidopsis 
thaliana; and Daniel Hemberger, whose 
project goal was to develop a procedure 
correcting the interstellar scattering of 
pulsar beams at low radio frequencies. 
Kevin McHugh '07 was honored with a 
Thomas J. Watson Foundation fellowship 
to travel to Brazil, Egypt, India, and Japan 
next year tO examine the development of 


musical cultures. ATS 
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Ultimate frisbee is now part of the middle school curriculum, a move initiated by OC students. 


Ultimate Frisbee Whizzes 
into the Classroom 


by Yvonne Gay Fowler 


“@ want you all to pay attention to these 
guys, instructs Ivra Jackson, the phys- 
ical education teacher at Oberlin’s 

Langston Middle School, before turning 

her class over to members of the College's 

Preying Manti and Flying Horsecows ulti- 

mate frisbee teams. 

Her class is learning the game for the 
first time, and Jackson expects full respect 
for the new instructors. It doesn’t take long. 
As Jackson slides into the background, the 
Obies deliver brief instructions on throw- 
ing and catching; soon the entire gym is a 
blur of wobbling, whizzing discs. 

It was last fall when Oberlin’s frisbee 
teams first approached the local schools 
with a proposal to teach the basics of ulti- 
mate. They devised a curriculum that tested 
so successfully in four high school physical 
education classes that they expanded into 
the middle school as well. “The response 
we received at Langston was incredible,” 
says program coordinator Wilson Skinner 


funds for 25 frisbees and cones. 

“Working with the Langston students 
was a great opportunity to step outside the 
Oberlin College bubble and become part 
of the community,” says Manti Captain 
Carmen Welton ‘06. 

“My hope is that this will act as a cata- 
lyst, not only for the sport of ultimate, but 
also as a positive model for the productive 
involvement of Oberlin students in our 
adopted community,” adds Wilson. ATs 
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1835 Fund Honors 
Both Past and Present 


by Yvonne Gay Fowler 


ay 2006 graduates Sprinavasa Bell 
and Donnell Kelly know just what 
they'd like to do with their lives— 
plans helped along by stipends from a new 


fund commemorating the admission of 
African American students to Oberlin. 
Bell, who majored in African American 
studies and biology, plans to work as a 
financial advisor in nearby Westlake, 
Ohio, before eventually opening a bed and 
breakfast in the Washington, DC, area. 
With $400 awarded from Oberlin’s new 
1835 Fund, she was able to spend winter 
term in Washington, DC, reviewing her 
business plan with entrepreneur Kennedy 
Wright '86, owner of Kennedy Sound. 
Kelly, a religion and French studies 
major, will begin graduate work in com- 
munity development this fall at Case 
Western Reserve University, where he 


IN Memory OF BILL PERLIK 48 


Devoted Oberlinian and longtime former 
trustee William R. Perlik died June 2, 2006, 
in Arlington, Virginia, at the age of 81. 
Bill and his wife, Annabel Shanklin 
Perlik ’49, have been true and steady advo- 
cates of Oberlin, regularly hosting perfor- 
mances by Conservatory students at their 
church in Oakton, Virginia, and pushing 
for the increased presence of international 
students on campus. Bill held a long and 
distinguished career as a lawyer and medi- 


ator in Virginia and created a course on 

Practical Law at Oberlin, which he taught for two decades. He joined the Board 
of Trustees in 1978 and served as chair for seven years. “Bill could always be 
counted upon to help people find ways to work together, to push the College for- 
ward in constructive ways, to mediate conflicts, and to put the needs and best 
interests of Oberlin before any individual concern,” said President Nancy Dye 
at a June 10 memorial service in Virginia. Bill leaves his wife, two children, a 
brother, and a grandson. A full obituary will run in the fall issue of OAM. 


06. “At first we received unsure glances 
and nervous questions, but their timidness 
soon melted away. In the end, six of us had 
taught the game to half the students in the 
middle school.” 

Jackson persuaded the principal to in- 
corporate ultimate into the yearly physi- 
cal education curriculum, which in turn 


inspired the Manti and Horsecows to raise 
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Kehan DeSousa '09 


John Seyfried 


Wy 


Sprinavasa Bell and Donnell Kelly 


earned a full scholarship. With a growing 
desire to work for a nonprofit, he used his 
$600 award to work with the “Take Back 
Our Schools” campaign sponsored by 
Californians for Justice in Oakland. 

“Bell and Kelly represent the caliber of 
students Oberlin produces,” says a beam- 


OBERLIN JOINS INTERNATIONAL WALK-OUT: More than 200 students put down their books to join com- 


ing Jackie Bradley Hughes '76, co-chair of 
the Oberlin Alumni Association of African 
Ancestry. Hughes was among three alumni 
who conceptualized and gifted The 1835 
Fund in 1999 as a way to support African 
ancestry activities and scholarship. 

After a campaign of steady fundrais- 
ing, the fund reached its endowment goal 
of $25,000 in 2004. Besides providing 
stipends for internships, the fund supports 
all African ancestry constituents in areas 
such as student scholarships, retention, 
and an alumni lecture series. Organizers 
hope that continued giving from alumni 
and friends will allow them to reach their 
ultimate goal: an endowed chair in the 
Department of African American Studies. 
“Not only are we educating through the 
name of the fund, but it impacts the whole 
community, says 1835 Fund Co-chair 
Dawn Alexander '82. “I hope its users will 
continue the legacy by giving back to it, so 
it can continue to give to others.” ATS 


For more information, visit: 
www.oberlin.edu/1835fund/. 


munity leaders, residents, and immigrant workers from nearby towns for a three-hour rally that marked 
“A Day Without Immigrants” on May 1. Organized by the newly formed Oberlin Coalition for Immigrant 
Rights (OCIR), the walk-out marked the end of a three-part series that included the panel “Immigration 
Then and Now” and a discussion with members of the Mexico Solidarity Network. 
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News and Notes 


MEN’s BASKETBALL CoAacH RESIGNS 
Frank “Happy” Dobbs resigned his position as 
head coach of men’s basketball and assistant 
athletic director, effective June 30. Assistant 
Head Coach Isaiah Cavaco will serve as inter- 
im coach during the upcoming school year. 


HEALTH ECONOMICS CONFERENCE 
Confused by the changing face of health insur- 
ance and pharmaceutical advertising? Want to 
know more about medical career choices or the 
the role of physicians? Nearly two dozen distin- 
guished health economists from the academic 
and medical fields will discuss such topics in a 
weekend conference organized by Frank Sloan 
64, professor of health policy and management 
and professor of economics at Duke University. 
Join us for “Incentives & Choice in Health Care: 
The Contributions & Limitations of Economics,” 
September 8-10, 2006. For details, visit 
www.oberlin.edu/economic/events.htm. 


AFRICAN ANCESTRY REUNION 

Join the Oberlin Alumni Association of African 
Ancestry (OA4) for “And We Rise: Celebrating 
Over 170 Years of Black Presence at Oberlin 
College.” Reunion events include an alumni 
concert and party; legal, medical, and financial 
planning symposiums; and an alumni/student 
Soul Session, October 6-8, 2006. For more 
details, contact Jackie Bradley Hughes '76 at 
jhughes@orrick.com. 


OBERLIN ORCHESTRA TO 
PERFORM AT CARNEGIE HALL 

The Oberlin Orchestra, under the baton of guest 
conductor Robert Spano '83, will perform at 
Carnegie Hall on Friday, January 26, 2007. 
Plans for accompanying New York alumni 
events are now underway. 


OBERLIN Gay History PROJECT 
The Oberlin College LGBT Community History 
Project is an interactive online archive created 
to record, preserve, and make available Oberlin 
College’s lesbian, gay, bisexual, and transgen- 
dered history. Visit the newly launched site at 
www.oberlinigbt.org. 


One-on-One with 
Dean Harry Hirsch 


t's been a year since political scientist 


Harry Hirsch traded the classrooms of 


Macalaster ¢ 'ollege for al position as dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences at 
Oberlin: 


Is Oberlin living up to your expectations? 
Yes. In many ways surpassing them. | 
think the faculty accomplishes an amazing 


amount. 


What's been your biggest challenge? 

Getting to know the institution. Provost Al 
MacKay told me that when he became 
dean in 1984, it took him three years to 
feel like he really knew what was going on, 
even though he had been a faculty mem- 
ber here for many years, chaired commit- 
tees, and done a great deal of administra- 


tive work. 


What surprises you most about Oberlin? 
Honestly, how self-referential we are. The 
phrase | hear most often is “the Oberlin 


way. There are certainly many wonderful 


Harry Hirsch, Dean of Arts and Sciences 


things about being distinctive, but there 


are ways in which we would benefit from 


paying closer attention to what our peer 


institutions are doing. 


Is Oberlin as unique as we think it is? 

Yes and no. We have a unique and proud 
history, of which we should always remain 
aware. And we have a student culture that 
is unusually focused on the life of the 
mind, and that’s wonderful and rare. At 
the same time, we are competing in a 
tough marketplace, and other institutions 
are catching up to us, challenging us, and 
becoming more like us. We need to tell the 


world who we are and what we do. ATS 


Read more at www.oberlin.edu/oam. 
Interviewed by Yvonne Gay Fowler 


First-Year Students 
Join Tradition of 
Fighting for Change 


by Kehan DeSousa '09 


espite the plethora of political and cul- 

tural student organizations at Oberlin, 

a few first-year students noticed a 

glaring absence among the causes: a Sudan 
advocacy group. 

Sudan's history of civil unrest has 


received widespread media coverage, par- 


ticularly of its systematic extermination of 


ethnically black civilians in the Darfur 
region. First-year students Matt Rumizen, 
Kehan DeSousa, Sara Skvirsky, and Joel 
Solow recognized the importance of rais- 
ing awareness and rose to the challenge 
in early September by founding Students 
Advocating for Peace in Sudan (SAPs) in 
affiliation with the Students Take Action 
Now: Darfur (STAND) coalition, a 


work of more than 160 organizations. 


net- 


“People feel like there’s nothing they 
can do—but there’s so much we can do.” 
says SAPs Co-chair Penina Eilberg- 
Schwartz ‘08, who spent the fall semester 
volunteering at the Stanford STAND 


chapter. There, she fine-tuned her advoca- 
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cy and organizational skills, which she now 
employs to help the Oberlin group remain 
integrated in the nationwide movement. 

Soon after forming, SAPs members hit 
the ground running, holding events aimed 
at raising awareness, engaging in political 
advocacy, and fundraising—all of which 
met with positive responses from students. 
An outdoor screening of The Lost Boys of 
Sudan, a documentary about the assimila- 
tion into American culture of a small 
group of refugees, attracted more than 80 
students. 

In April, SAPs members seized the 
opportunity to invite Sudan advocate 
Samantha Power to a discussion session 
with international studies students. Power 
was on campus at the time as a College 
Convocation Series speaker. 

Weeks later, SAPs held a benefit for the 
Sudan chapter of Doctors Without Borders. 
About 400 people attended the wildh 
successful Jam for Sudan, which featured 
on-campus bands and raised $1,123.85. 
On April 30, members joined other inter- 
ested students at the Save Darfur rally in 
Washington, DC. 

Raising awareness among high school- 
ers is a key part of next year’s campaign, as 
is an outreach to local church groups. 

“We have to find a way to dedicate 
resources toward stopping the atrocities,” 
says member Becky Bob-Waksberg ‘09. “The 
first step is to start paying attention. We 
hope that lessons learned in this project 
can be applied elsewhere.” ATS 


CD to Preserve Geoffrey 
Blodgett’s Legacy 


by Joellen Craft ‘05 


hanks to the diligent work of alumni. 
friends, and Jane Blodgett °54, lectures 
and research from the late Geoffrey 
Blodgett’s popular course on the history of 
architecture will be available on CD. 
Blodgett 53, the Danforth Emeritus 
Professor of Historv, was a respected 
Oberlin historian, architecture enthusiast, 


author, and photographer for more than 40 


John Seyfried 


V 


John Seyfried 


b Square Aro 


Jane Blodgett '54 


years. His most popular course, Social His- 
tory of American Architecture, featured more 
than 2,000 slides, which are now making 
their move to CD. 


Those working on the project include 


3 " 


Kristina Laverntz ’05, who scanned and 
organized many of the slides; friend and 
colleague Norman Craig 53, who dupli- 


cated and transcribed Blodgett’s note 


cards; and Hans Petersen ’02. a former 


student of Blodgett’s who first suggested 


the idea. When all is in place, alumnus 


John Erikson ’61 (who shared another of 


Blodgett’s passions—Oberlin sports) will 
create the CD. 

In a similar project, lectures on the archi- 
tecture explored in Blodgett’s photography 
are being transcribed as well. Both CDs 
are expected to be completed next year. 

In the meantime, Jane Blodgett is antici- 
pating the long-awaited release of Oberlin 
History: Essays and Impressions, a collection 
of essays and OAM articles written and 
compiled by her husband before his death 
in 2001. Kent State University Press will 
release the book in August, which includes 
a forward by President Nancy Dye. 


~ 
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ONE SMALL STEP FOR ALZHEIMER’S RESEARCH: The Oberlin student contemporary classical music 


ensemble Reach Fusion took to the road in May for a benefit tour to support the Alzheimer’s Association. 
One Small Step covered five northern Ohio cities before closing with a concert in Quincy, Ilinois. Violist 
Anne Ristorcelli ’07, pianist SeungKu Lee '06, percussionist Aaron Williams ’07, and percussionist and 
tour organizer Michael Lehman '06 raised just under $5,000 and received partial support from a $1,000 
grant from the Nord Family Foundation. Formed last year, Reach Fusion is rapidly making a name for 


itself through its commitment to social involvement. 
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e Master's degree and initial 
teaching licensure earned in 
12 months 


¢ 40-semester-hour, graduate- 
level program 


¢ Full-year internship in the 
Oberlin Public Schools 
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Coach Dick Michaels has always thought of himself as a teacher first. 


By Bonnie DeSimone 79 — Photos by John Seyfried 


he first thing swimmer Bill Warner saw after touching the 
wall at the finish of the 500-yard freestyle race was a 
Cronus stopwatch held up to his face at point-blank range. 
“Coach was at the edge of the pool, knowing full well | couldn't 
read the scoreboard without my glasses,” said Warner ’78. It was 
his senior year at Oberlin—an Ohio Athletic Conference meet— 
and Warner had just carved eight seconds off his personal 
best. It might as well have been a world record to Coach Dick 
Michaels, whose eyes were ablaze with pride and excitement. 
“Coach didn’t say a word,” said Warner, who lives outside 
Minneapolis and works in industrial construction sales. “He was 
just reveling supremely in that moment, probably musing on how 
far he'd taken this skinny walk-on.” 
Warners experience embodied the way Michaels approached 
his job during a remarkable 36-year tenure at Oberlin: with empa- 
thy, irreverence, and, most of all, a lively interest in every student 


who ¢ ompeted for him 


His style inspired enduring loyalty. This spring, more than 100 of 
Michaels’ former swimmers, divers, and cross-country runners 
gathered on campus for a weekend-long retirement celebration for 
the professor and mentor they call “D.C.’”—short for “Da Coach.” 

Michaels’ athletes over the years won six national champi- 
onships, 41 conference titles, and 70 All-American plaques, but 
he was equally devoted to the progress of his “mullets’—his angler's 
term of endearment for the slower fish in the pool. 

‘It didn't make any difference what level kid I was working 
with,” said Michaels in a reflective moment during his final sea- 
son. “Not that I wasn't trying to get top-notch kids—I was. But | 
really enjoyed working with a guy like Bill Warner who came in as 
a big mullet and got way, way better. I always thought of mvself as 
a teacher first.” | . 

The retirement festivities were years in the making and almost 
entirely alumni-driven. Young Kim ’85 took the initiative in 2001 


by starting an online chat group to exchange ideas about how to 
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honor Michaels. Assistant swimming and diving coach Mark Fino, 
who was appointed to succeed Michaels last spring, coordinated 
the campus events. 

More than 120 alumni filled out a questionnaire that asked 
for reflections on their time with Michaels. Their responses and 
accompanying photographs were compiled in a commemorative 
book presented to the coach. 


Alums also assembled an impressive memorabilia display for 


the tribute weekend, including yellowed Oberlin Review articles, 
well-preserved T-shirts, and mimeographed copies of Michaels’ 
weekly swim team newsletter, The Swamp Rat, whose contents 
ranged from the whimsical to the ribald. 

Dozens of former varsity swimmers in various states of fitness 
joined current students in an alumni swim meet at Carr Pool. 

Organizing the event was a labor of love for Kim, who says he 
tries to emulate Michaels’ touch for “team building with people 
who have different agendas” in his work as head of a hunger pre- 
vention agency in Milwaukee. 

“What he taught me about working together, accepting each 
other, and getting along goes way beyond the classroom,” says Kim, 
an All-American in the 400-yard individual medley his senior year. 

The celebration culminated with an April 22 dinner at Philips 
gym attended by 175 former and current Oberlin athletes, plus 
family and close faculty friends. 
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Master of ceremonies and Division II] national diving cham- 
pion Sean Fri 88 told current swimmers, “You have no idea how 
much this man is going to mean to you.” 

Several speakers recalled the way Michaels urged them to 
give their maximum, recognize their limits, and savor their peak 
performances. 

That philosophy was culled from his own experience. Michaels 
competed in the 100-meter backstroke in the 1964 Olympic 
Trials, but fell well short of making the U.S. team. His pithy real- 
ism, combined with comedic timing, helped athletes understand 
when they'd gotten everything they could out of themselves. 

“He told me, ‘You swim faster than 97 percent of the people 
in the world. You're just slower than the other 3 percent,” said 
Hugh Henry ’88, a teacher in Bangor, Maine. 

Henry choked up as he thanked Michaels for encouraging him 
to swim, even though he “never scored a point for the team. It 
didn't make any difference to him.” 

On the other end of the spectrum, | 1-time All American Dave 
Stevenson 9] arrived at Oberlin burdened with tremendous 
expectations and in need of a coach who would help defuse the 
pressure. 

He suspected he'd found the right man when he got his first 
recruiting letter from Michaels, a self-deprecating document 
Stevenson unearthed for the dinner and read aloud. “I may have 


Sphere of Influence 
In his 36 years at Oberlin, Dick Michaels coached swimmers 
and divers to six NCAA Division III national championship 
titles, 13 third-place or better performances at NCAA meets, 41 
individual conference titles, and 72 All-America squad awards. 


mentioned we're not very good this year,” the letter began. 

“Coach maintained a great balance between pushing people and 
giving them the freedom to figure things out,” said Stevenson, an 
assistant professor of health policy at Harvard Medical School. 
“The reason | keep in touch with him and have such an affection 
for him is that he has such a joy for life. It’s infectious.” 

Former cross-country runner Lisa Matovcik '76 delivered a mov- 
ing tribute, saying Michaels “helped change the world” when he 
insisted that women be allowed to compete at a men’s meet in 1973. 

Matoveik and her female teammates were racing alongside 
the men, even though their results were not counted. Despite the 
previous years passage of Title IX gender equity legislation, they 
had no other competitive outlet at the time. 

When a rival coach threatened to yank his team from a meet 
if the Oberlin women ran, Michaels refused to give in. Matovcik, 
an attorney in Washington, DC, told a hushed room how that act 
of defiance shaped her perspective. 

“How different the world would have looked watching from 
the sidelines rather than racing with my team,” she said. “Coach 


Michaels didn’t need to read any clinical studies proving that 


girls and women who participate in sports have higher levels of 


confidence, stronger self-images, and a better understanding of 


teamwork than those who do not. They hadn't been written yet. 
He just knew the fundamental principles of fairness and had the 
courage to do the right thing when life gave him a defining 
moment. These are the qualities of a man who made a difference 
in so many young lives.” 

After Oberlin successfully challenged the eligibility rule the 
following summer, Michaels coached a co-ed team until 1988. He 
also helped coach track, soccer, and baseball; taught academic 
and activity classes; served as chair of the Department of Physical 
Education for three years, and took over the women’s swim team 
bated ihe be Foy 

The normally jocular Michaels struggled for composure when 
it was his turn to speak. His eyes welled up as he acknowledged 


his wife, Jan, who had just retired from her long-time job as a 


special needs teacher in the Elyria Public Schools, and their 
three sons, Matt, Tony, and Joe. 

He quickly recovered his equilibrium and summed up his 
career with typical bluntness. 

“This whole thing wasn't about me—it was always about us, 


about you getting a little better,” he said. @ 


Bonnie DeSimone is a longtime sportswriter and journalist. 


“Mullets” and Other Admirers 

“You have no idea how much this man is going to mean to you,” 
dinner emcee Sean Fri ’88 (near left) told current Oberlin 
swimmers. Among the 160-plus alumni returning for the cele- 
bration were Lee Matovcik '76 (far left), Rahula Strohl '02 
(center), and Albert Fisher '38 (bottom right). 
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From the greenhouse to the opera house, retiring faculty members leave their mark 


ick Michaels was among six longtime faculty members to 
ID. in 2006. Together, they represent 239 years of teach- 
ing and service to Oberlin College, and their influence on the 
lives and minds of students is immeasurable. 


Martin N. Ackermann, Professor of Chemistry 

AO Years 

An expert in organochemistry, Ackermann was praised by stu- 
dents over the years for his enthusiasm, lively demonstrations of 
chemical processes, and exceptionally well-organized presenta- 
tions. His teaching approaches ranged from traditional labs and 
lectures to innovative workshops and one-on-one laboratory ses- 
sions. He often included students as co-authors when contribut- 
ing to peer-reviewed journals, and he was considered a valuable 
advocate for the sciences at Oberlin through his involvement 
with the American Chemical Society's Division of Chemical 
Education and Committee on Professional Training, plus the 
Council on Undergraduate Research. 


David H. Benzing, Roberts S. Danforth Professor of Biology 
41 Years 

Benzing, an internationally known trop- 
ical botanist, was invaluable in planning 
both the Adam Joseph Lewis Center for 
Environmental Studies and the 2,000- 
square-foot greenhouse constructed 
atop Oberlin’s Science Center. He 
offered classes, laboratories, and field 
trips in the areas of plant systematics, 
ecology, evolution, and environmental 
science and was recognized as a rigor- 
ous teacher and conscientious advisor, 
always eager to share his fervor for 
botany. Numerous students assisted Benzing in his research, and 
many are now enrolled in PhD programs or working as profes- 


CONTINUING MICHAELS’ LEGACY 
THE Dick MICHAELS VarRSITY SWIMMING SUPPORT FUND 
WAS ESTABLISHED IN THE SPRING BY FORMER MEMBERS OF 


THE MENS AND WOMEN’S VARSITY SWIM TEAMS. THIS 


ENDOWED FUND HONORS THE COACHING CAREER OF 


MICHAELS, AND MONIES WILL SUPPORT THE ACTIVITIES OI 
THE VARSITY SWIM TEAMS. FOR INFORMATION, CONTACT THE 


OFFICE OF DEVELOPMENT, 50 W. LorRAIN ST., OBERLIN, 


OH 44074, BY PHONE AT (800) 693-3167, OR BY E-MAIL AT 


GIVING@OBERLIN.EDU. 
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sional biologists. Benzing’s skillful grant-writing won steady sup- 
port for curriculum development, instrumentation, and facilities 
improvements, both for the biology department and his own proj- 
ects. A fund has been established in his name to build a botani- 
cally diverse teaching collection to be housed in the biology 
department. | 


David H. Miller, Associate Professor of Biology 
36 Years 

Miller, who specializes in plant physiol- 
ogy and biochemistry, designed and 
implemented an introductory course on 
the organismal biology of animals and 
plants, an 8 a.m. lecture that boasts the 
largest enrollment of any course in the 
natural sciences and earns continued 
praise from graduates. Known as an 
energetic and knowledgeable teacher, 
Miller offered class handouts that freed 
students from frantic note taking, and 


instead encouraged careful observation. 
In 2001, he designed his own textbook for the Oberlin-in- 
London Program, taking full advantage of his surroundings. 
Miller's own research has focused on algae, fungi, and most 
recently, soil remineralization. 


Richard Miller, Wheeler Professor of Singing 

46 Years 

A leading lyric tenor, Miller has enjoyed an extensive career in 
Europe and America, performing with operas, oratorio concerts, 
and solo recitals. Also an internationally known vocal pedagogue, 
he has given master classes throughout the world and was a 15- 
year summer teacher at the Salzburg Mozarteum International 
Academy. At Oberlin, Miller's research into vocal technique led 
to the creation of the Otto B. Shoepfle Vocal Arts Center, an 
acoustic laboratory that provides feedback on all aspects of the 
singing voice for student vocalists. Miller's students have gone on 
to enjoy careers in major opera houses in America and in Europe, 


as well as faculty positions at leading schools of music. 


Grover A. Zinn, Jr., William H. Danforth Professor of Religion 
40 Years 

A distinguished medievalist and church historian, Zinn taught an 
introductory survey of world religions, which, for non-religion majors, 
was their only exposure to the department. Students appreciated 
his openness, approachability, and passion, plus the extra efforts 
he put forth to ensure student success. An expert in medieval 
mysticism, biblical commentary, and intellectual history, Zinn 
has written books, chapters, and encyclopedia articles that are 
respected by scholars worldwide. He served as associate dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences for four years and was honored 
by alumni and students last September in a symposium titled 
“Mysticism, the Bible, and Medieval Religious Experience.” 
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JERUSALEM—Jessica Montell ’90 pops out of the passenger side of the armored Jeep 


and, ignoring the guard booth, charges toward a gap between two 30-foot high con- 


crete slabs that make up the separation barrier between this part of Jerusalem and 


the West Bank. One of the guards, an Israeli soldier who is half Montell’s age, 


jumps up and raises his automatic weapon. “You can’t go there,” he barks in Hebrew. 


ontell stops, but barks back, “We're looking at the wall.” 

She has a reporter in tow and is determined to point out 

the problems with the controversial separation barrier, 
which has been under construction since 2002. The soldier low- 
ers his weapon but shakes his head. 

Undeterred, Montell rolls her eyes and marches off in a differ- 
ent direction; she can make her point just as easily from a few feet 
away. As executive director of B'Tselem, the Israeli Information 
Center for Human Rights in the Occupied Territories, Montell is 
used to hearing “no” both from government officials and average 
citizens alike. Too many Israelis in recent years—teens in night clubs, 
commuters on their way to work, elderly women shopping in the 
open market—have been indiscriminately slain by suicide bombers, 
and few Israelis are willing to hear about human rights for the 
Palestinians. But Montell is determined to document and to edu- 
cate the public about the economic hardship and human rights 
abuses she believes the separation barrier is imposing on innocent 
Palestinians. To that end, she is proud of the Israeli Supreme 
Court's decision to mandate changes in the barrier’s route, changes 
that bring it closer to the so-called “Green Line,” the armistice 
line established between Israel and its enemies after the 1948 war. 

The 450-mile-long barrier 
bombings of the second intifada by cordoning off Israel entirely 
from the West Bank—consists in most places of a layered system 


designed to stop deadly terrorist 


of dirt security roads, barbed wire, and electronic 
fence. In about 5 percent of the barrier’s length, 
the fence system breaks out into concrete walls 
30 feet high. (Mirroring the semantic polemics 
of the “pro-life” vs. “pro-choice” debate, the bar- 
rier is commonly referred to by supporters as 
“the fence” and by opponents as “the wall.”) 

At one point along the barriers route, 
Montell points out an Arab market that has 
been cut in two by the concrete wall. On the 
Israeli side, a once-flourishing market has atro- 
phied completely. On the other side, build- 
ings nearest the wall are vacant. Nearby, a pri- 
vate security guard keeps watch over an area 
where military construction crews are erecting 
concrete walls—literally between houses. 
Montell approaches the guard with a question 


in Hebrew. When she realizes he’s an Arab, she 


switches seamlessly to Arabic. Her facility in Arabic, gained prima- 
rily on the job (she studied a bit of classical Arabic in New York 
during graduate school), comes in handy a bit later when our driver, 
a B'Tselem videographer, gets lost on the tangled West Bank roads. 

As intriguing as it may sound to tour a war zone in an armored 
vehicle, most of Montell’s work takes place in an unglamorous 
office in the industrial Jerusalem neighborhood of Talpiot. With 
32 staff members, B’Tselem’s human rights work has two major 
components: research, conducted by Israeli fieldworkers in Israel 
and by Palestinian fieldworkers in the West Bank and Gaza, and 
public education, which Montell says is aimed at helping to “cre- 
ate a human rights culture in Israel.” 

It is the public education side that takes the lion’s share of 
Montell’s time, and her simply appointed office is a hub of elec- 
tronic communication. The day before my arrival, an attorney in 
the Tel Aviv District Attorney's office submitted a document in court 
suggesting that organizations like B'Tselem are unpatriotic and 
“besmirch” the name of the state of Israel in the name of a so- 
called human rights agenda. Also that day, the Israeli army carried 
out a targeted killing of two suspected terrorists in Gaza that led to 
the deaths of three children. Montell has to respond publicly to 
both. She bounces back and forth between phone calls and e-mail, 
consulting with colleagues and tweaking a press release. When 
her cell phone rings it is her husband, calling to negotiate who 
will leave work first to collect their three chil- 
dren from school. 

“Palestinian human rights is the challenge to 
Israel as a democratic, moral state,” says Montell, 
who became an Israeli citizen in 1995. “It’s chal- 
lenging, frustrating, and draining, but | couldn't 


live in Israel and not be doing what I’m doing.” 


essica Montell was born and raised in a Reform 

Jewish household in Berkeley, California. 
Although her left-leaning parents were not espe- 
cially religious, she, through friends, became 
involved in a youth group that put much empha- 
sis on Israel, and she traveled there for the first 
time during high school. “The goal of that pro 
eram was for me to fall in love with Israel and 


to want to spend the rest of my life here,” she 


says. It worked. Montell was smitten with the land and its peo- 
ple. She loved the language and the immigrant family of Kurdish 
Jews who hosted her. And while able to see right through the 
patriotic propaganda campaign served to her and the other 
American students, she was still taken with the young Air Force 
pilots who addressed her group. 

Returning to Israel for a semester during her sophomore year 
at Oberlin, Montell was struck by the pleasure of living on a 
Jewish calendar and “going through an entire Christmas season 


without feeling like an outsider.” Having majored in women’s stud- 


ies and Judaic/Near Eastern studies at Oberlin, she credits her 


college years with honing her critical consciousness and “feminist. 
anti-racist, social justice” sensibilities. A year after graduating she 
returned once more to Israel, this time for a year. Eager to do some- 
thing in social justice, she found work as a volunteer with the human 
rights organization Hamoked. Executive Director Dalia Kerstein 
recalls that, even as a volunteer, Montell’s work ethic set her apart 
from the crowd. “Jessie has a very professional attitude toward 
work,” says Kerstein, who has come to count Montell as a respect- 
ed colleague and personal friend. “Very curious. Very know ledgeable.” 
The possibilities of human rights as a discipline intrigued 
Montell, and she returned to the States to earn a master’s degree 
with a concentration in human rights at the School of Interna- 
tional and Public Affairs at Columbia University. In 1995, mere- 
ing her love of Israel with her passion for human rights work, she 
took a position as development director for B’T'selem. Founded 
in 1989 by a group of Israeli public figures, B'Tselem takes its name 
from Genesis 1:27, meaning “in the image of’ God. Montell, at 
the age of 33, was named the organization's executive director in 
2001, the first in the position to have been born in the U.S. 


\n early battle fought by B’I'selem undet Montell’s leadership 


was the campaign to end the Israeli government's policy of 


demolishing the homes of Palestinian suicide bombers. Since the 
terrorists themselves were already dead, B'Tselem argued that 
destruction of their families’ homes constituted collective pun- 
ishment, which is counter to human rights accords to which 
Israel is a signatory. 

“Even if it was effective, you can’t punish innocent people to 
try to deter crime,” Montell explains. In addition to the principled 
legal argument, B'Tselem also tried to make people realize the 
intuitive: the demolition policy was failing. Rather than deterring 
terrorist bombings, destroying homes in the Occupied Territories 
was fueling the fire of Palestinian hatred. In what Montell calls a 
“happy ending,” the government suspended the practice after 
five years. 

While segments of this complex and often fractious society, 
including the respected Israeli daily newspaper HaAretz, deem 
human rights organizations such as B'Tselem as “the state’s pride, 
not a threat t 


vat must be liquidated or minimized,” not everyone 
in Israel is quick to praise Montell or her organization. 

“They're completely out of touch with mainstream Israeli soci- 
ety, says Mare Luria, whose group security Fence for Israel sup- 
ported swift construction of the separation barrier, Luria. whose 
Jerusalem apartment was shaken by the 2003 explosion at the 
Café Hillel in which a suicide bomber killed seven people and 
wounded more than 50, blames B'Tselem and other human rights 
organizations for delaying the construction of what he sees as a 
lifesaving necessity. “We initially thought the whole process would 
take a year,” says Luria. “[Petitions to] the Supreme Court over 
and over again slowed thines down.” 

Comments like this anger Montell, who knows of myriad 


Palestinian farmers whose access to their own fields has been 
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made nearly impossible by the barrier. “If they want a fence along 
the border, fine—use the Green Line,” she says. Montell has argued 
that the barrier’s original route was drawn not only to include a 
large number of Israeli settlements in the West Bank, but also to 
enlarge the territory available for their expansion. 

“If they had chosen a route that was genuinely for security and 
not for political reasons, the fence would have been built by now.” 

Rabbi Ari Chwat, a West Bank settler who counts no fewer than 
10 personal friends among those killed by Palestinian terrorists, 
goes even further in his criticism by decrying what he calls the 
“selective humanism” of B’Tselem’s activism. 

“B'Tselem condemns the Israeli army on just about every inci- 
dent of accidental casualties in the fight against terror, while barely 
sympathizing half-heartedly with the thousands of totally inno- 
cent Israeli citizens,” Chwat argues. “This is especially disturbing 
being that B’T'selem is an Israeli organization. It is like a mother 
running into an inferno and caring for her neighbor's child before 
her own. Not only is it not helpful, but this misplaced and selec- 
tive humanism of B”I’selem actually harms the cause of peace by 
confusing the world to mistake the victim as the aggressor and 
the ideological terrorist as the unfortunate victim.” 

But Montell is neither immune to the fears nor glib about the 
tragic consequences of suicide bombings targeting Israelis. How 
could she be? She and her husband, Avi Ben-Tzur, a native-born 
Israeli and a planner at the Ministry of Environment, are raising 
twin boys, 3, and a daughter, 6, in a city that has been an epicen- 
ter of bloodshed. “When the suicide bombings and other attacks 
say in 2002—we certainly were afraid for our 
atety,’ she says. My twin boys beg to ride the bus, but | never let 


at the height of the bombings in 2002 


were frequent 


t 


them. | remember once 


as | was leaving B’I'selem at the end of the day, I got into the 


“Wanting to stop bus bombings is the most just 
cause in the world, but we still have to follow 
the rules,” Montell says. “It’s not in Israel’s 
interest to have uncritical support of bad pol- 
icy. It would be in Israel’s interest to have 
an Israeli public asking tough questions. In- 
stead, people are saying, “This is necessary for 


security, and critical debate shuts down.” 


1: Construction of the separation barrier through the town of Abu 
Dis, adjacent to Jerusalem. 2: Palestinians crossing through the bar- 
rier from one side of Abu Dis to the other. 3: Montell helping a fam- 
ily carry their bags after crossing a gate in the barrier. 4 & 5: Montell 
in her office with Ety Dery, B'Tselem's office manager. 6: At home 
with Asaf, Nadav, Tal, and their dad, Avi. 


elevator and noticed a Coke can on the floor of the elevator. | was 
so freaked out that anything could be a bomb that I jumped out 
of the elevator and took the stairs.” 

But Montell’s desire for national security and personal safety 
doesn't mean that just anything goes. “Wanting to stop bus bomb- 
ings is the most just cause in the world, but we still have to fol- 
low the rules,” she says. “It’s not in Israel's interest to have uncrit- 
ical support of bad policy. It would be in Israel's interest to have 
an Israeli public asking tough questions. Instead, people are saying, 
“This is necessary for security, and critical debate shuts down.” 

As for the future, Montell, who perhaps is too humble about 
her personal accomplishments, does not seem ambitious about 
leading Human Rights Watch or such other large organizations. 
She is an Israeli, with Israeli concerns. And there is so much more 
to be done. 

“Our struggle is Sisyphean,” she says. “We work for years for 
a small achievement that can be eroded so quickly. We celebrate 
small successes—like our ability to put an issue on the public 
agenda—but after the problem receives its 15 minutes of fame, 
the media moves on to other issues, and the problem often remains 
unsolved. But, | don't think about giving up, because what is the 
alternative? 

“My best hope for the future is that B'Tselem will be super- 
fluous,” she adds. “I used to think this might be possible in 10 
years; now. that doesn't seem likely. But am still hopeful for the 
50-year prognosis. If | wasnt, | dont think | could be raising 


children here. B'Tselem is part of building this hope.” @ 


Tim Tibbitts is a writer in Shaker Heights, Ohio, and a frequent con- 


tributor to OAM. Special thanks go to Eleanor Mallet Bergholz '65 


for her guidance with this story. 
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A burgeoning public radio program displays a distinctly Oberlin personality. 


By Dade Hayes 93 — Photos by Todd France 


[' doesn't get much more Oberlin than 
this. 

Robert Krulwich and Jad Abumrad, 
two Oberlin alumni a generation apart, 
stand before an overflow crowd of 200 at 
an Apple store in New York's trendy 
SoHo neighborhood. They're here to pro- 
mote their new public radio program, 
Radio Lab. Only they're not shilling the 
way most radio hosts shill, by signing 
copies of a blustery new bestseller or 
pressing flesh with the “honk-if-you- 
agree-with-me’ set. Instead, they're 
meta-promoting, showcasing their show 
by deconstructing the very nature of 
sound—analyzing its physical properties, 
debating its manipulation by broadcast- 
ers, and explaining how it enters the 
brain. 

Abumrad '95 mans a Macintosh com- 
puter that beams a blue-tinted graph onto the store’s concrete wall. 
He slides a mouse back and forth over the graph, which depicts 
digital “grains of sound” that comprise a single sentence spoken 
by a Stanford professor they've interviewed for an upcoming seg- 
ment about music and language—‘Sound is a kind of touch at a 
distance.” The mouse movement causes the woman’s voice to play 
in a super-distended fashion, so that the ch part in touch is drawn 
out over many staccato seconds. 

Krulwich ‘69, who has spent three decades making dense sci- 
entific, economic, and technological news engagingly coherent 
for ABC, PBS, and NPR, attacks the graph with the avidity of a 
lirst-year science student. He jabs a finger toward the graph’s peaks 
and valleys and queries his partner, in his trademark baritone boom, 
“Why is it so ragged? Why does it sound like a machine oun? 

Abumrad responds, “I’m using a technique called ‘scrubbing 
the tape, which sounds a bit like a DJ scratching. It allows me to 
isolate each tiny component of her speech.” He likens the sound 
fragments to the pixels in a T'V screen. “That whole section there 
is the Tin touch.” 


Marvels Krulwich, “I’ve never been this 
deep in a consonant before.” 

Nor have most listeners. Radio Lab, 
which recently ended its second season 
and has aired on more than 50 stations in 
major markets such as Chicago, Boston, 
and San Francisco, explores the unexpect- 
ed collisions between science and cul- 
ture. Each hour-long program revolves 
around a theme—stress, morality, space, 
time—attacking it from all angles, aim- 
ing to surprise and disarm listeners who 
might otherwise fend off discussions of 
physics, astronomy, or biology. 

One recent segment wove together all 
of the following into a mesmerizing 20 
minutes: the melodies of mothers’ speech; 
how new sounds cause chemical reactions 
in the brain; and how chemistry may 
explain a 1913 riot during the first per- 
formance of Stravinsky's Rite of Spring. The segment concluded 
with a provocative debate between the co-hosts about whether it’s 
a good or bad thing that Americans’ collective brain has adjusted 
so completely to Stravinsky's dissonant work that it merited Mickey 
Mouse treatment in Disney's Fantasia. (For the record, Krulwich: 
bad, Abumrad: good.) 

“There's a very Oberlin spirit to this endeavor,” says Abumrad. 
“It's an idealistic show. It feels like an extension of conversations 
| used to have at Oberlin. There's a playfulness that connects it 
to college. | hope that’s not just regression.” 

Adds Krulwich, “Even when we disagree, we agree on so much, 
and that’s a very Oberlin thing. We agree that being in a state of 
wonder, to be wide-awake, is a very pleasant place to be. Some- 
thing near the center of the school teaches you that.” 

To complement and enliven the subject matter, Radio Lab 
deploys a seductive and unusual editing style perfected over the 
last couple of years by Abumrad and producers at WNYC, the 
New York station where it originates. Sound effects and hard-to- 


place snatches of music swirl together with voices of the hosts, 
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scientists, authors, animals, and toddlers. Abumrad describes the 
mix as, ‘two people talking, just like we are now. And then every 
once in a while a scientist parachutes in and says something, and 
then leaves. And a sound illustrates it, a thought bubble appears, 
and you're seeing a picture of what you've just heard.” 

Ira Glass, whose popular show, This American Life, helped 
make the airwaves safe for unorthodox storytelling, says Radio 
Lab is “trying to experiment with form in a way that’s immensely 
interesting. | love the curiosity and joyful wandering that suffus- 
es the whole project. 

Brooke Gladstone, an NPR veteran who now co-hosts the 
weekly WNYC-based program On the Media, lauds Radio Lab for 
“letting things pop out of this weird little jack-in-the-box.” Even 


as the show deviates from many radio norms, she adds, “It com- 


bines what was always great about public radio: innovative use of 


sound and a sense of discovery.” 

A recent Radio Lab editorial meeting in WNYC’s cramped 
headquarters proved a vivid illustration of those qualities. The 
co-hosts and senior producer Ellen Horne allowed a visitor to 
observe the suitably idiosyncratic process whereby story ideas are 
put forth, debated, examined, questioned, and either put on the 
fast track or in the catch-all category of “needs more research.” 

In this group, there is no such thing as reading too much or 


talking to too many people. No idea is rejected out of hand; if it 


isn't deemed ready to become a produced segment, it gets placed 
on a back burner of a very large stove. In taking stock of the lat- 


est news, this group is more likely to cite blog entries or New 


Scientist magazine than anything that pops up on the AP wire. 

Krulwich happily plays the role of provocateur, clutching a wad 
of printouts and prodding the others to get to the root of hy a par- 
ticular story needs to be told. As the trio runs down a roster of 
existing ideas and throws out new ones for Season 3, the conver- 
sation settles into the same absorbing, late-night-dorm-lounge 
rhythms that animate the show itself. The setting suits the dia- 
logue. The well-worn office is painted purple, carpeted in the 
speckled blue-and-black textures of a basement rec room, and 
crammed with books, CDs, and audio equipment. Out one win- 
dow, the Chrysler Building offers a visual reminder that New 
York lies below. The conversation veers from Chinese zoos to the 
CIA headquarters to a snake wrangler in Tennessee. 

“This is my hunch,” Krulwich starts in, assessing an idea for a 
show about deception that has to do with “face reader” Paul 
Ekman, who was profiled in Malcolm Gladwell’s book Blink. 
“Out of 19,000 people, you find 24 who are uniquely able to spot 
a lie. Don't you think if you could get to any of the 24 they'd have 
a little interesting nugget to tell?” 

Horne, the producer, takes issue. “Ekman’s been written about 
a lot. And last time we talked about this show, we decided that 
maybe an interesting way to go would be to do our CIA guy, who 
was fantastic on tape and hasn't been written about anywhere.” 

Abumrad pipes up (though “pipes up” doesn't accurately describe 
his mellow, understated speaking style): “I’m only interested if 
they have a juicy story to tell. And I’m concerned that it’s way too 


much content for this show.” 


Jad Abumrad (left) and Robert Krulwich 
in their office at NPR station WNYC. 


Horne encourages a broader interpre- 
tation of the shows theme of deception. 
“St. Augustine thought that fiction was 
a sin because it was a lot of lies,” she says. 

There is a pause as papers are shuf- 
fled and mental gears turn. “What else 
do we have?’ Horne asks. 

“We have the snake who plays dead,” 
Abumrad says. 

When his colleagues have trouble 


recalling the image, Abumrad reminds 


them of his visit to his home state of 


Jad Abumrad 


Tennessee, where a wrangler showed him 
how, with a rooster hand puppet, he gets a snake to play dead. 
“He vomits, he shits himself, and he flips over and lets his tongue 
hang out,” Abumrad says. “And then if you step back about three 
feet, he goes like this...” (He imitates the snake stealing a glance 
to see if the coast is clear.) Horne and Krulwich burst out laugh- 
ing. 

There is general agreement that a “quick hit” of the snake, even 
without the aid of visuals, could enliven a show that threatens to 
become too cerebral. It illustrates deception in the primeval ani- 
mal sense, and that could make for good radio. 


The snake also makes a natural segue into a discussion about a 


Oberlin and Public Radio: Dissecting the Connection 
“Public radio seems like an extension of Oberlin,” says a listener 
in Cleveland. “It broadens the thought process by introducing new 
and, 


views, information, and people.” Obies in the business agree 
perhaps not surprisingly, have much more to say: 


Why does there seem to be a connection between Oberlin and pub- 
lic radio? Radio is intimate; it’s a one-to-one medium. Radio asks 
its listeners to participate, to bring their own pictures. Radio gives 
voice to interesting characters and unexpected stories. All these 
things feel like Oberlin to me. But the most important reason for 
the Oberlin-public radio link is not the radio part. It's the public part. 
Oberlin, more than any place I’ve been, instills a sense of mission. 
It doesn't matter what that mission is, but everyone I knew at col- 
lege seemed to have one. Oberlin teaches the value of contributing 
something, adding your brick to the world. For me, the way to 
contribute is by helping people tell their own stories, especially 
people who would not otherwise be heard. Public radio is best at 
letting people—reporters and subjects—sound like themselves. 

Joe Richman '87 

Founder and Producer, Radio Diaries 


Producer and Reporter, All Things Considered 


Obies have an underlying interest in the common experience and 
an appreciation for dialogue. The public radio world puts a high- 
er value on those things than other media outlets. There is an 
appreciation for people really ta 


king about their situations and 


show on zoos. Krulwich holds forth on the subject with conviction, 
“In rich countries,” he says, “zoos are a sign of power.” Rather than 
attesting to a commitment to wildlife conservation, he says, “z00s 
are like a parking lot for the almost-dead.” He pushes the conver- 
sation in the direction of zoo-as-metaphor-for-unpleasant-things. 
“So you're interested in the cover-up?” Horne asks. 
“I’m interested in what I smell, but I don’t know yet what it 


is,” Krulwich responds. 


ollowing their noses led Krulwich and Abumrad to forge a 
collaboration—both on and off the air—that projects the 
easy intimacy and “instinct to provoke” of a long-term mar- 
riage. They record the show sitting 15 feet away from each other, 
separated by glass. But their parallel experiences—separated by 25 
years—draw them together. 
Both logged hours at WOBC, the Oberlin radio station. 
Krulwich, a history major during the turbulent late 60s, half- 


jokes that he “abducted Simon and Garfunkel after posing as their 


chauffeur and driving them to a house on Morgan Street” for an 
interview. (Simon held forth about his creative process, but a still- 
sheepish Krulwich has never gone back and listened to the tape.) 
Abumrad recalls being “more producer-oriented” at WOBC, though 
he occasionally filled in for friends who had shows in the wee 
hours, playing house music and hip-hop. 


their lives. That's something | found at Oberlin—an appreciation 
for asking real questions and getting real answers. I guess I'd like 
to think that’s what my job is about. 

Ben Calhoun ‘01 


Politics Reporter, Chicago Public Radio 


An Oberlin alumnus is attracted to public radio for many of the 
same reasons he/she was attracted to Oberlin: it’s got better plumb- 
ing than the Peace Corps, nobody’s going to beat you up for your 
lunch money, mumbling isn’t frowned upon, and you don't have 
to wear a tie. 

David Greene '82 


Associate Producer, Car Talk 


Obies are a creative bunch, and public radio is a very creative medi- 
um. Worlds are created, situations revealed or explained through 
sound, language, and music. The listener is an active participant, 
recreating and interpreting the words and sounds into stories. It’s 
about listening, and listening is something most Obies learn to 
do well. More importantly, there is a kindness in the people I've 
met who work at public radio. A willingness to share and give 
back to the community—a trait also found in many Obies. 

Benjamin Shaw 96 . 

Reporter, Capitol News Connection 


I've been involved in public radio since my tenure at Oberlin. It 


all began with a winter-term project, where in the solitude of a 
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They met several years ago, when Abumrad, a young quasi- 
intern at WNYC, was making a promo for the station in the form 
of a testimonial from Krulwich, who, aside from being a broad- 
casting notable, grew up on the Upper West Side of Manhattan, 
attended Columbia Law School before realizing his true calling, 
and is about as New York as they come. 

“I gave him the text I’d prepared, and he threw it out and 
turned around to his keyboard, wrote for 30 seconds, and came 
up with this bizarre little promo,” Abumrad remembers. 

The creative sparks during that promo outing led to a series of 
breakfast meetings— ‘long, two-hour breakfasts, where we'd just 
talk about stuff,” as Krulwich puts it. The two discovered that they 
had both left Oberlin and found work at the same small New York- 
area station, WBAI. Many more commonalities emerged, espe- 
cially as Abumrad moved into reporting and documentary hosting. 
His The Ring and I, an insouciant-yet-thoughtful examination of 
the Wagner opus, has distinct Krulwichian overtones. “I finally said, 
‘Youre doing the same thing I did, only 25 years later,” Krulwich 
says. “And what struck me is that Jad has an intense appreciation 
of the musicality of life. I heard the Ring piece and thought, this 
guy is good. | mean, really good. I'd never heard people do those 
beats, stretch vowels out in the middle of words. So | said, ‘I want 
to glom onto you like a parasite!” 

For Abumrad, who double-majored in composition and cre- 


Kansas prairie, I discovered the power and mystery of public radio. 
It was so peaceful—and so purposeful. Most of my public radio 
work since then has been in urban settings, but the memory of 
the impact public radio has in far-flung communities has stayed 
with me. At The Changing World, my job is to make BBC radio 
documentaries accessible to American listeners. One week we 
hear how Cubans feel about Fidel Castro’s advancing age; the next 
we listen to domestic servants in South Africa or India talk frankly 
about the risks and rewards of their jobs. | feel as though I’m paid 
to learn—which is another thing I love. I'm always learning! And 
always being creative. 

Judy Finn ’84 

Producer, The Changing World 


Public radio has fantastic listeners who are concerned about the 
world. In one case, a listener tuned into Marketplace on his water- 
proof headphones as he swam laps after work. He heard my story 
about the young daughter of a poor farmer who had her leg ampu- 
tated due to malpractice. The U.S. listener provided a prosthesis 
for her, and another listener, a Hollywood scriptwriter, is sending 
her to school. Public radio listeners rock! 

Jocelyn Ford '8 1 

Beijing Bureau Chief, Marketplace 


Through Minnesota Public Radio, I’ve shared classical music 
with far more people than ever would have been possible via the 
classroom, and | found the support necessary to launch and sus- 
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ative writing, teaming with Krulwich 
requires the same give-and-take that 
musicians employ when playing a duet. 

As the pair contemplates how their 
Oberlin experiences conditioned them 
tor Radio Lab, they pause to tally up the 
considerable number of graduates who 
have gone on to work in public radio 
(see sidebar). 

“Why do you think there are so many 
of us doing it?” Krulwich asks. 

“We just need to find a way to be pope Krulwich 
heard,” Abumrad offers. 

“There's that,” comes the reply. “But there’s also a state of won- 
der that you exist in as a journalist. You just keep learning, learn- 
ing, learning, and then when you figure it out, you find that you 
need to throw yourself off a different cliff.” 

The mention of that quest reminds Abumrad of a sound cue, 
“the most important sound we use. It’s the sound of knocking on 
a door. That's what the show’s about: knocking on doors.” @ 


Dade Hayes is a senior writer at Entertainment Weekly and co- 
author of Open Wide: How Hollywood Box Office Became a 
National Obsession. 
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NPR headquarters in Washington, DC, is the home-away-from 
home for five Oberlin alumni. From left: reporter Alix Spiegel 
'94, reporter Kathy Schalch '78, reporter Paul Brown '74, editor 
Cathy Shaw '73, and reporter Jon Hamilton '83. 


tain Pipedreams (a weekly program of pipe organ music), which has 
become my “claim to fame.” With outreach through 170 stations, 
plus the Internet and satellite radio, the program has attained 
international scope and will celebrate its 25th anniversary in 2007. 
Only on public radio? Likely, 

Michael Barone 68 

Host, Pipedreams 


WebXtra: For more comments by alumni, plus web links and a full 
list of Obies working in public radio, visit www.oberlin.edu/OAM. 
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Bookshelf 


Please send a review copy of your recently published book to “Bookshelf,” Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074. Your book will be 
presented to the Oberlin College Library as a gift from you. Please note that due to the large volume of submissions, we are not able to include every book. 
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The Dead Fish Museum 


By CuHarLes D’Ampsrosio '82 
Knopf, 2006 


Reviewed by DAN CHAON 


CHARLES D’AMBROSIO is not yet a household name. His 

first book is now out of print, and his second, a wonder- 

ful collection of essays entitled Orphans, had a very 

limited distribution. But his stories have been appearing 

steadily in the New Yorker and other major venues, and 

his work is held in high esteem by fellow writers. His newest collection of stories 
seems likely to confirm his standing as an important fiction writer of his generation. 
D'Ambrosio’s skillful prose is notable not only for its beauty, but also for its dis- 
tinctive mixture of straightforward psychological realism and gothic, dream-like 
imagery. On the surface, the stories have all the grit and rue of a good Tobias Wolff or 


Richard Ford s 


ranged fathers and sons, unfaithful wives, depressed carpen- 


ters, boys going camping. But there is also a flutter at the edge of the frame, a hint of 


the phantasmagoric seen from the corner of the eye. 

In the story “The Scheme of Things,” Lance and Kirsten are cruising through a 
series of Midwestern towns, going door-to-door collecting money for a charity called 
BAD, Babies Addicted to Drugs, which, of course, is just a con game, a way for them 
to scam enough money to buy drugs of their own. The story proceeds for a time with 
this premise, but then it slowly turns. We realize that it is Halloween, and we begin 
to learn more about Kirsten, who “had died once, and had made the mistake, before 
she understood how superstitious he was, of telling Lance about it. Her heart had 
stopped and she had drifted toward a white light that rose away from her like a wind- 
blown sheet ...” Shortly, as she is canvassing a neighborhood, Kirsten finds herself at 
the edge of a cornfield, where she encounters a strange little girl in costume, dressed 


in “calico frock and dirty pink pumps ... A rim of red lipstick distorted the girl's mouth 


grotesquely, and blue moons of eyeshadow gave her face an unseeing vagueness.” 


Then, after a brief conversation, the girl runs off through the rows of corn: “Instantly, 
she was nowhere and everywhere. In every direction the stalks sw ayed and the dry 
leaves turned as if the little girl, passing by, had just brushed against them.” 

Is she a ghost? Is she real? We're not certain, and this is one of the effects that 
D'Ambrosio does really well. His stories take place in a variety of vividly drawn natu- 
ralistic settings—from New York to rural Michigan. But at another level they all seem 


to take place in D’Ambrosioland, a kind of haunted dream world in which the char- 


acters are lost. There are ghosts, ballerinas on fire, and mystical bone rituals. Many of 


the stories deal with mental illness and extreme emotional states, and the texture of 


the fictional world distorts along with the heightened feeling. 

The emotional intensity of the stories is frequently st: irtling; all are marked by a 
vein of uncomfortably depthless sadness. Perhaps this is the element that makes 
D’Ambrosio’s work so memorable. It is rare to encounter work that is this controlled, 
and yet, conversely, cuts so deeply. These are the kinds of stories that linger with read- 


ers long after they have closed the book. 


Dan Chaon, an award-winning fiction writer, is the Houck Associate Professor of Humanities 


at Oberlin, where he teaches creative writing. 


EVERYTHING FM CRACKED UP 10 BE 


A ROCK A MOLL FAIRY TALE 


Everything I’m Cracked Up to Be: 
A Rock & Roll Fairy Tale 


3Y JEN TRYNIN ‘86 
Harcourt, 2006 


In the mid-1990s, ; 


it out in the Boston music scene, Jen Trynin 


ifter seven years of slogging 


took a hard look at herself and gave “making 
it’ one last shot. It worked; after a folk-to- 
rocker image re-do, Trynin sparked one of the 
most heated bidding wars of the year, to the 
tune of millions of dollars in deals. She was 
the “next big thing.” And then, just as suddenly, 
she wasn't. In a series of funny, heart-break- 
ing snapshots, Trynin captures what it’s like to 
be catapulted to the edge of stardom, and then 


be plummeted back down to earth. 


Saving Miss Oliver’s 


Stephen Davenport 


Saving Miss Oliver’s 


By STEPHEN DaveNporR’ 52 
H.H. Bonnell, 2006 


The prestigious New England boarding school for 
girls is on the cusp of going under. Trustees 
have fired the beloved 35-year headmistress. 
who is derelict as a financial manager, and 
must now deal with angry alumnae and stu 
dents who are distrustful of her smart. male 


SUCEESSOr \nyone with a 


passion for educa 
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tion or a love of a particular school will find 
this a riveting and compassionate novel, writ- 
ten by an author who spent years leading and 


teaching in independent schools. 


American Alphabets: 
25 Contemporary Poets 


EpIreED BY Davip WALKER '72 
Oberlin College Press, 2006 


This major anthology features generous selec- 
tions of the work of 25 important, but perhaps 
lesser-known, American poets born immedi- 
ately after World War II. Many of the poets 
take on major public issues of our era; others 
wrestle with spirituality or science. Included 
are Pamela Alexander; Bruce Beasley ‘80; 
Robin Behn 79; Mark Doty; Rita Dove; Linda 
Gregerson 71; Carl Phillips; Susan Stewart; 


Bruce Weigl '73; Franz Wright '77; and more. 


How the Moon Regained Her Shape 
By JANET RutH HELLER 71 
Sylvan Dell Publishing, 2006 


People have used folklore to explain the events 
of nature for centuries. Here, influenced by a 
Native American folktale, Heller writes about 
the moon, who, after being insulted and hurt 
by the sun, disappears from the sky. Only 
when friends help to rebuild her confidence 
does she begin reappearing to her full size. 
Lushly illustrated by acclaimed artist Ben 
Hodson, the book ends with a chart depict- 
ing the moon's phases and ideas for further 


exploration. 


The Loss of Leon Meed 
sy JosH EMMONS 95 
Scribner, 2005 


In Emmons’ inventive and engaging first novel, | 0 


residents of Eureka, California, are brought 
together by a mysterious man, Leon Meed, 
who repeatedly and inexplicably appears—in 
the ocean, at a local rock music club, in the 
middle of traffic. Then, as if by magic, he dis- 
appears. Young, old, married, single, punk, 


and evangelical, each witness to these events 


interprets them differently, and all of their 


lives are changed. 


The Place of Families: 
Fostering Capacity, Equality, 
and Responsibility 


By Linpa C. McC Lain ’80 


Harvard University Press, 2006 


Stable family lives are vital to forming responsi- 
ble and self-governing citizens, says McClain, 
who takes a liberal, feminist position in defend- 
ing nontraditional marriages and families whose 


structures are at odds with conservative pub- 


lic policy. Examining issues in family law and 
policy, such as the denial of marriage to same- 
sex couples and welfare regulations, McClain 
makes a case for a political theory of the fam- 


ily that stresses equality. 


God’s Silence 
By FRANZ WRIGHT 77 
Knopf, 2006 


In this luminous new collection of poems, \Vright 
expands on the spiritual joy he found in his 
Pulitzer Prize-winning Walking to Martha's 
Vineyard. He opens with “East Boston, 1996,” 
a powerful long poem that looks back at the 
darker moments in the formation of his sensi- 
bility. He shares his private rules for bus riding 
and recalls his first encounter with a shotgun 
as an 8-year-old boy. Throughout this volume, 
Wright continues his penetrating study of his 


and our collective souls. 


: The Making of The Flag with Fifty-Six 
Also Noted: a Civil Rights Lawyer Stars: A Gift from the 
Michael Meltsner 57 Survivors of Mauthausen 
Iraq: The Logic Univ. of Virginia Press, Susan Goldman Rubin ‘59 
of Withdrawal 2006 Holiday House, 2005 
Anthony Arnove 91 
The New Press, 2006 Battling Terrorism Absurdistan: A Novel 


in the Horn of Africa 


Quilts of the Ohio 
Western Reserve 


Edited by 


Ricky Clark ‘54 
Ohio University Press, 2005 


2005 


Robert Rotberg ‘55 


World Peace Foundation, 


Gary Shteyngart ‘95 
Random House, 2006 
When Less is More: 

The Complete Guide 

for Women Considering 
Breast Reduction Surgery 
Bethanne Snodgrass °75 
HarperCollins, 2005 


Not for Sale: Feminists 
Resisting Prostitution 
and Pornography 

Ed: Christine Stark and 
Rebecca Whisnant ‘89 


Spinifex Press, 2005 
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Marie “Billie” Dawe Banks, Paul Bunce, and 


their spouses met at the Carolina Meadows 
Retirement Community in Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Paul is a longtime faculty member at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina School of Medicine, 
and Billie and her husband, John, are from 
Quincy, Mass., where Billie taught English at 
North Quincy High School. 


Roy Thomas “Tom” Clark and Margaret 
“Peggy” Clark celebrated their 60th wed- 
ding anniversary in Upper St. Clair, Pa., last 
December 30 at a dinner hosted by their chil- 
dren. Tom has practiced law in the Pittsburgh 
area for 60 years and still serves clients at the 
Friendship Village continuing care community 
where the couple lives. Tom and Peggy have 
three children, including 
Tom Clark '69 and Carolyn 
“Carrie’ Clark Mohrmann 
72, three grandchildren, and 
three great-grandchildren. 
“They continue to be a source 


of joy and inspiration to their 


family,” writes son Tom. 


R. Winfield Smith, a longtime school board 


member and volunteer in public education, pub- 


lished a new book, The Rise and Fall of Public 


Education in America. 


Irving Forbes, at age 83, led the popular 


Handel's Messiah sing-along for the 11th year at 
the Blue Hill Congregational Church in Blue 
Hill, Maine, last December, where he annually 


directs the 35 piece orchestra and dozens ot 


28 
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community singers who take part in the “must- 
attend’ community event. Irving retired to Blue 
Hill in 1987 after 28 years as chair of the music 
department at Phillips Exeter Academy in New 
Hampshire. A well-known local musician, he 
played with a woodwind quartet, conducted a 
string orchestra, and started the Peters’ Cove 
Men's Chorus. ® Peg Schultz isn’t resting, 
she's teaching. This retired 
school psychologist joined 
a Global Volunteers team 
that traveled to Dolores 
Hidalgo, Mexico, for two 


weeks in March, where 


== 


Schultz 


she taught conversational 
English to local college 


students. @ Alice Imamoto Takemoto and 


her husband, Kenneth Takemoto, both sec- 
ond-generation Japanese Americans, are the 
subjects of a new book that tells their story of 
being demonized as threats to national security 
during WWII. Titled Nisei Memories: My 
Parents Talk about the War Years (University of 
Washington Press), the book is written by their 
son, Paul, and marks the first time that Alice 


and Ken have spoken about their experiences. 


Suzanne Schroeder Burnett, after marrying 


Jim Burnett and earning a degree at Malone 
College in Canton, Ohio, enjoyed a 25-year 
teaching career at North Canton Hoover | ligh 
School. “We had three children, all of whom 
are very loving and attentive. Jim died in 1998. 
but we had many good years, and | never 
regretted my decision to leave Oberlin and 


marry him. I still have wonderful memories of 


E-mail your news and 


high-res digital images to 


alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 


my two years at Oberlin; | grew both spiritually 
and intellectually and made many good friends. 
God is good, and so is Oberlin!” ¢ Jack Melick 
and his big band announce the release of their 
new CD, Jack, Volume II, Playing Pretty for the 


People, by Chaparral Records. 


Soprano Anna Carol Dudley celebrated her 
75th birthday in January with a concert she 
gave at the First Congregational Church in 
Berkeley, Calif. Anna has enjoyed a successful 
career as a recitalist and soloist, particularly on 
the West Coast, where she’s performed with the 
San Francisco Symphony and Bay Area con- 
temporary music ensembles. She reviewed a per- 
formance by noted Obie ensemble eighth black- 
bird in February for the website San Francisco 
Classical Voice. E: acdudley@earthlink.net. ¢ 
Music educator Nancy Hess was featured in 
the Temple (University) Review last spring for 
her lasting influence as director of Temple's 
Music Preparatory Program, which since 1980 
has offered music lessons, appreciation classes, 
choirs, and cultural exchange programs for chil- 
dren and adults. She also founded the Center 
for Young Musicians in 1986 for exceptionally 
talented pre-college musicians. Nancy retired 
in 2003 and is often credited for sparking a love 


of music in Philadelphia's youth. 


Margaret “Peg” Funk Martin finished a three- 


year term on the Selectboard in Middlebury, Vt., 
in March, which she says worked to forge a bet- 
ter relationship between the town and Middlebury 
College. This was Peg’s second tour on the 
board; in the 1970s she was the first woman 


elected to the board, and she later ran success- 


fully for the Vermont House of Representatives. 


Ann 


retired physical health edu- 


Brown Stevens. 4 


cator, was honored with the 
Clifford E. 


award, the highest award 


“Pop” Horton 


given by the Illinois Ass 


ociation of Health, Physical 


Stevens 


Education, Recreation & 
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Dance, at its state convention in 2005. The 
award recognizes Ann's service, leadership, and 


accomplishments over the past 30 years. 


1956 


Photographs of the Southwest taken by 


Manfred Wenner were included in the juried 


exhibit Fresh Eyes 
the Southwest at the Phippen Art Museum in 
Prescott, Ariz., where they were displayed with 
works by recognized photographers including 


Jay Dusard and LeRoy DelJolie. 


Ben Cutler says that retirement after 37 years 


as a consultant to Wall Street and telephone 


companies gave him more time to compose 
in particular, his long-delayed Longfellow 
Symphony. “Not that those 37 years were with- 
out event. In 1979 | conceived and designed 
for the NYSE the original version of the broker 
information system that was later bought and 
installed nationwide and abroad by NASDAQ.” 
The Longfellow Symphony, based on his first 
published poems, “Voices of the Night,” is a 
natural ode that has the emotion and drama 
that he values so highly in music. Ben and his 
wife, Ernestine Botti, have four children and 
six grandchildren “who compete successfully 
with Longfellow.” ¢ Alfred De Jaager, the 
choral activities director at West Liberty State 
College, was selected to direct the 2006 West 
Virginia All-State Chamber Choir. Made up of 
66 of the state’s most talented high school 
singers, the choir performed in Charleston as 
part of the state convention of the American 
Choral Directors Association. * Joseph 
Hickerson was awarded honorary member- 
ship in the Society for Ethnomusicology at its 
50th annual meeting in Atlanta last November. 
He did a presentation on the 50-year history of 
Where Have All the Flowers Gone?, which Pete 
Seeger first sang at Oberlin in 1955. “In atten- 
dance at the presentation were Sara Stalder, who 
introduced ethnomusicology to the Oberlin cur- 
riculum in the 1970s, and Rod Knight, Oberlin’s 
veteran ethnomusicology faculty member since 
that time.” A: 43 Philadelphia Ave., Takoma Park, 
MD 20912. E: joehickerson@world.oberlin.edu. 


* Niara Marshall Sudarkasa is a scholar-in- 


residence at the new African-American Research 
Library and Cultural Center in Fort Lauderdale, 


Fla., and a senior overseas research fellow with 
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the Center for Advanced Studies of African 
Society in Cape Town, South Africa. Speaking 
at a Martin Luther King Jr. commemoration 
banquet in January, Niara recalled hearing 
King speak at Oberlin’s Finney Chapel in 
1957. It was his assassination that transformed 
her into an activist scholar. Niara is also the 
first African American woman to teach at 


Columbia University’s Columbia College. 


Alan Carroll and Polly Dyck Carroll ’59 live 
in a cottage at Kendal at Oberlin, where Alan, 
a retired physicist, bikes, hikes, and audits 
Oberlin College classes in physics, sociology, 
and creative writing. Polly, a retired educator, 
volunteers as a grandparent reader at Eastwood 
Elementary School and makes quilts. The cou- 
ple was featured in a local newspaper series 
titled “Growing Older in Oberlin.” ¢ Andree 
Miller moved to Spartanburg, S.C., last 
December, “happy with my decision to leave 
hurricane- and sinkhole-plagued Florida.” He 
thanks Susan Baker '64, who responded to his 
“blind” plea for information about the region. 
A: 104 Williston Way, Moore, S.C. 29369. E: 


escargot@atlantic.net. 


Craig Hodgetts, a 35-year architect and co- 
founder of Hodgetts + Fung Design and Archi- 
tecture in Los Angeles, was named a 2006 
Fellow of the American Institute of Architects. 
Also a prolific writer, lecturer, and teacher, Craig 
is a tenured professor at UCLA. His firm, 
which designed the new Hollywood Bowl, won 
a recent competition to design a new $17 mil- 
lion high school performing arts center in 


Atherton, Calif. 


The life and career of David Cole, emeritus 
professor of English at the University of 
Wisconsin, is the subject of a biography, Cloud 
of Light: Portrait of a College ‘leacher David 
Cole at the University of Wisconsin-Baraboo/ 


Sauk County 1968-2004, written by his teach- 


ing colleague and former student, Mike 
O'Connell. David was among the campus first 
faculty members when it opened in 1968, and 
he was named its outstanding teacher the first 


vear. He is lauded in the book by former stu- 


dents and colleagues for his teaching acumen 
and contributions to the campus. ¢ Dean 
McHenry says he’s rotated back into his posi- 
tion as chair of the Department of Politics and 
Policy at Claremont Graduate University fol- 
lowing a half-year sabbatical. Last summer he 
visited the University of Kerala in India to 
observe the impact of a Department of State- 
funded educational exchange, which he 
directs. After a stop at Osmania University in 
Hyderabad, he moved on to Africa to examine 
remnants of socialism in Tanzania and the role 
of courts in Uganda. In November and 
December, using a Fulbright Senior Specialist 
grant, Dean taught and conducted research at 
the University of North Bengal, which allowed 
for weekend trips to Sikkim and other areas. 
“When asked to speak at various colleges 
about American policy in Iraq, I found wide- 
spread support for my own views that we need 
an international court of justice to put some 
of our leaders on trial,” he says. © David 
G. Wilkins was awarded the College Art 
Association's 2005 National Award for the 
Distinguished Teaching of Art History. He retired 
from the University of Pittsburgh's Depart- 
ment of the History of Art and Architecture in 
2004. His most recent books are the Collins 
Big Book of Art, for which he served as general 
editor, and the History of Italian Renaissance 
Art, the revised sixth edition of the classic text 


originally written by Frederick Hartt. 


1962 


Nicholas Metcalf, living in Newburyport, 
Mass., has been running a biotechnology invest- 


ment fund since 1982. 


Richard Riccardi, a music teacher at White 
Hill Middle School in Fairfax, Calif., was one 
of five instrumental music educators nationwide 
to be presented with a $10,000 award from the 
Mr. Holland's Opus Foundation. Richard and 
his son flew to New York for the March 24th 


ceremony at Carnegie Hall. 


1965 


Philip Singerman left the Maryland Techno- 
logy Development Corporation, which he found- 
ed in 1999, to become a venture partner with 


Toucan Capital Corporation, a $120 million, 


early-stage life sciences venture fund in Bethesda. 
He previously served as U.S. assistant secretary 
of commerce for economic development under 
President Bill Clinton. His son David is a senior 
at Columbia, and son Adam is a freshman at 


Harvard. 


Jeffrey Ross is the Cyrus Strong Merrill Profes- 
sor and Chair of the Department of Pathology 
and Laboratory Medicine at Albany Medical 
College. He is co-editor of two recent books: 
Molecular Oncology of Breast Cancer and Pathology 


of the Urinary Bladder. 


J. Reilly Lewis, Washington National Cathe- 
dral Choral Society music director, was named 
one of 15 Washingtonians of the Year 2005 by 
Washingtonian magazine, which acknowledged 
people who “can and do make a difference” in 
the region. Celebrating his 20th anniversary as 
director of the Cathedral's resident symphonic 
chorus, Reilly was cited for bringing “world-class 
music to the region, inspiring children, enter- 
taining and educating adults, and encouraging 
generations of promising musicians.” Reilly 
founded the Washington Bach Consort in 1977: 
he also appears as the conductor and featured 
organ soloist with the National Symphony Orches- 
tra in summer concerts at the Cathedral. In 
January, he received the Conservatory Medal of 
Excellence from Shenandoah University. ¢ Joan 
Robinson writes: “In 
the fall of 2005, five of 
us from the class of 67 
got together to hike, 
cook, laugh, and enjoy 
lots of good music 


from then and now. 


Robinson 


We filled in the gaps 
from our lives and were amazed at how much 
and how little we knew about each other then. 
We talked for three days straight!” From left: 
Kathy Reike Lawson, Joan, Peg Rockwell 
Roisman, Susan Gulick, 
and Susan Langmuir. ¢ 


Wayne _E. Steinmetz 


(pictured with Mary Dewar 
'43) traveled to Istanbul in 
January with the Oberlin 


\lumni Association's travel 


Steinmetz 


program 


w 
Oo 


rances Walker-Slocum ’45 chats with familiar faces 
while signing her new autobiography, A Miraculous 
Journey. An accomplished concert pianist and emerita 
professor of pianoforte at the Conservatory, Frances chron- 
icles in her book a challenging, yet well-lived life: surviving 


a fire in early childhood; growing up in a community that 
favored light-skinned Negroes; living with her gifted (and 
future Pulitzer Prize winning) brother, George Walker ’41; 


and living in an interracial marriage with her husband, the 
late Henry Chester Slocum 48. Frances, who lives in Oberlin, 
was featured at a local book signing event in April. 


Ben “Rich” Benjamin was dubbed the “run- 
ning man’ in Ashland, Ore., where he is gear- 
ing up for his 10th 100-mile ultramarathon this 
summer. After years of running standard mara- 
thons, Ben felt up to the challenge of longer 
routes, and last summer was among just nine 
people to complete the “Grand Slam’—four 
100-mile 


Vermont. When not training on the Pacific 


races in the western states and 
Crest ‘Trail, Ben works in the distributing offices 
of Beardsley’s Natural Foods. He and his wife, 
former tennis coach Sally Jones, live on the 
same street as Lorna Forbes. “We and our 
families continue to enjoy what Ben calls our 


‘Obie-ness,” says Lorna. © Deborah Lipton 


Hanna and her husband, Tom, have lived in 
the Minneapolis area since 1976, where Tom is 
a service engineer for Philips Medical Systems 
and Debby teaches piano privately and is a well- 


known accompanist for instrumentalists and 


dance. She's been principal accompanist for the 
leading local ballet companies and plays for vis- 
iting troupes. With chamber music among her 
passions, she has participated in ensemble con- 
certs and reading sessions with musicians from 
the Minnesota Orchestra and the St. Paul 
Chamber Orchestra. Her 
piano trio, the Raleigh Trio, 
performs regularly on pro- 
grams of the Thursday Musi- 
cal organization, chaired by 


79. Debby 


says she's recently enjoyed 


Carolyn Pratt 


performing duo recitals with 


flutist Claudia Mages Schnitker 65. and encour- 


John Seyfried 


ages visiting Obies interested in playing ensemble 
music to contact her. E: TomandDebby_Hanna 
@msn.com. ® Jud Leonard writes: “Well, here's 
a surprise. Oberlin College is second only to 
MIT in representation among the technical 
staff at SiCortex, a startup computer company 
in Maynard, Mass.” Jud, John Dunning 78, and 
Bryce Denney 97 are among the first employ- 
ees of the company. Jud, who serves as chief 
technology officer, “majored in English at 
Oberlin and paid for it by working with the 
IBM 1620 and 360/44 at the computer center 
in the basement of the physics building. John, 
who is doing Linux file system development at 
SiCortex, cut his teeth on Oberlin’s XDS 940. 
Bryce, a combined piano and physics major at 
Oberlin, served as administrator for a batch of 
Sun workstations in the physics department 
and is now designing the central elements of 
the computer chip at the heart of SiCortex’s 
product family.” W: www.sicortex.com. ¢ Anne 
Wickham relocated to Cincinnati last summer 
with the U.S. Department of Energy. “Politics is 
still my hobby. | am hoping that Ken Blackwell 
will be Ohio's first black (and conservative) 
governor, she writes. A: 6972 Copperglow Ct., 
Cincinnati, OH 45244. E: MttaAnne@aol.com. 


Donna Thomson's new book of meditations. 


The Vibrant Life: Simple Meditations to Use Your 
Energy Effectively, was released by Sentient Pub- 
lications in May. Donna studied full time at the 
Rochester Zen Center for 15 years and earned 
a master’s degree in social work; the meditations 


in her book are based on her experience in dif 
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ferent spiritual traditions 
and 20 years of healing 
work. “This summer | will 
be in New York, DC, and 
Massachusetts for workshops 
and talks and would love 


to reconnect with Oberlin 


Thomson 


alumni. | live outside of 
Santa Fe, N.M., at the end of the road and edge 
of a forest with Bob Schrei, my artist-Rolfer 
husband of 30 years, in a completely off-the- 
grid house we built ourselves. My son, Josh, is 
a writer, performance artist, and Yoga teacher in 
New York.” W: www.youareyourpath.com. E: 
dthomson@cybermesa.com. ® Richard Wessel 
retired in June from the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, where he worked for 19 
years as district administrator of the Atlanta 
district office, overseeing seven states. Rich 
joined the commission in 1973 as an attorney 
in the Division of Enforcement and later served 
as an associate director in the Division of 


Market Regulation. 


Renowned organist David Hurd is the director 
of music at the Church of the Holy Apostles in 
New York and a professor of music at the General 
Theological Seminary. He was featured in the 
New York Daily News in April on the 10th anniver- 
sary of his discovering an advertisement for a 
rare van den Heuvel pipe organ by a Texas estate 
and encouraging its purchase by his church. 
The organ, which David plays every Sunday, is 
the only such van den Heuvel in any church in 
North or South America. ® 
Rick Pender, former arts 
and entertainment editor at 
Cincinnati CityBeat, is the 
new director of development 
for the Cincinnati Opera. 


With a 25-year career in 


Pender 


communications, Rick is 
past president of the Cincinnati Chapter of the 
Public Relations Society of America and served 
as president of the Alumni Association of 


Leadership Cincinnati. 


1973 


Frances Roberts has a new web site featuring 


her hand-drawn and printed art-style greeting cards, 
which are also available at several shops in New 


York. W: www.levineroberts.com/card.html. 
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Peter Schweitzer was installed May 5 as the 


first Humanistic rabbi in New York by the City 
Congregation for Humanistic Judaism. Peter left 
the Reform rabbinate in 1982 and for 14 years 
was a clinical social worker for the Jewish Board 
of Family and Children’s Services in Brooklyn. 
He discovered Humanistic Judaism in 1992 and 
has since become a prolific writer, contributing 
to Moment Magazine's “Ask the Rabbi” col- 
umn, writing Humanistic services for the High 
Holidays and other celebrations, and authoring 
such guides as The Liberated Haggadah: A 
Passover Celebration for Cultural, Secular, and 


Humanistic Jews. 


Jeanine Potter Donaldson, a member of the 


Ohio Civil Rights Commission, combined her 
passion for civil rights, women’s rights, and music 
into a production commemorating Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr. Several Ohio dignitaries and 
state government employees performed songs 
and readings for “Let Freedom Ring,” in the 
atrium of the Ohio State House on January 23. 
Jeanine, a soprano soloist, is executive director 
of the YWCA in Elyria, as well as vice presi- 
dent of the Lorain Board of Education. She 
was appointed to the Civil Rights Commission 
by Ohio Governor Bob Taft in 2002. * On May 
28, 2005, 30 years to the day they graduated 
from Oberlin and 33 years after they met, Beth 
Jorgensen and Paul Watkins were married 
in Rochester, N.Y. Beth’s children, Megan and 
Ben, participated in the ceremony. Also pres- 
ent were Howard Brayman and his wife, 
Glenda Kieta Brayman 76; C.J. Heckman and 
his wife, Diane Milliken ’76; and Rob Golden, 
Tom Nutile, and Steve Schulte, all "76. Beth 
is an associate professor of Spanish at the 
University of Rochester, and Paul opened his 
own law practice in Rochester. “The story of 
what happened during those 30 years and how 
we came to where we are today can be dis- 
covered by e-mailing us at bejorgensen 


@hotmail.com or paulbwatkins@ hotmail.com. 


Nicola Courtright, a professor of fine arts at 


Amherst College, was elected president of the 


College Art Association for a two-year term 


that began in May. A specialist in the art and 
< PS 


architecture of early modern Europe, she 
organized an international conference on the 
expression of political ideologies in the art and 
architecture of the palaces of French queens. 
¢ Mark Finkel is president and CEO of HALO 
Technology Holdings, a provider of standards- 
based enterprise software applications in 
Greenwich, Conn. Mark previously served as 
chairman and CEO of RightAnwers, Inc., and 
ISD Corporation. 


1977 


Lynn Ferguson Riggs, a 
science resource teacher at 
Bailey's Elementary School 
for the Arts and Sciences in 
Virginia, was named Fairfax 
County Public Schools 


Teacher of the Year for 


2006. “I'm not about giving 
students the answers,’ she said in a Washington 
Post article. “I’m about ‘Let's investigate.’ Being 
able to think like a scientist is extremely power- 
ful.” Lynn was also honored with the Washington 
Posts Agnes Meyer Outstanding Teacher Award, 
presented to a teacher from each school divi- 
sion in the DC area. “This is a fabulous job,” 
she said. “I can go from physics to life sciences 
to dissecting squid.” Lynn will represent the 


county in the state teacher awards this fall. 


Scott Edelstein is the author of The Com- 


ylete Writers Kit (Running Press), a how-to 
| g 


The seven women who lived together in 
the Red House on North Pleasant Street 
had a mini-reunion last November at a 


borrowed Michigan beach house. From 
left: 1978 grads Beth Lange, Jan 
Rutherdale, Laura Kahn, Deb Luskin, 
Marjie Greenfield, Kathy Rausch 
Henchey, and Emily Harris. 
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guide for aspiring writers that includes an updat- 
ed edition of his book 30 Steps to Becoming a 
Writer, plus tools such as an inspirational card 
deck and a mini-book about how to get pub- 
lished quickly. Scott teaches in the MEA pro- 
gram in creative writing at Hamline University 
in St. Paul. W: www.helpingwriters.com. ¢ Ross 
Lewis is an artist, curator, and arts educator in 
New York who incorporates Chinese artistic 
traditions into new contexts. He was a guest 
lecturer in the China Institute's Contemporary 
Arts & Culture Series in February, with a talk 
called “Installations, Calligraphy, and Painting: 
From the Upper West Side to the Great Wall.” 


Los Angeles musician Probyn Gregory is an 


instrumentalist with the Brian Wilson Band, 
whose performance of “Mrs. O'Leary's Cow” 
on the CD Smile won a 2005 Grammy Award 
CD 


earned a Gold Record in the UK. “My role in 


for best rock instrumental, while the 


the band, for seven years now, has been that of 


utility infielder. I’m mainly on guitar and vocals, 
taking up the french horn, trumpet, theremin, 
and banjo as needed. Touring has brought me 
to Cleveland several times, often thence to 


Oberlin as the guest of Connie Cave Grube ’80 


and family. Sadly I have not returned yet to the 
Finney stage, where my first big show was 
opening for Jerry Garcia as a freshman in1975.” 
¢ Oren Rudavsky’s The 


Treatment, premiered at the Tribeca Film 


newest film, 
Festival in April, where it won the award for 
best narrative feature made in New York. It 
tells the story of a neurotic New York school- 
teacher who meets a beautiful widow and bat- 
tles his therapist's increasing hold on his life. 
Most recently, Oren directed the award-win- 
ning film Hiding and Seeking, a post-Holocaust 
story of a father and his adult Orthodox Jewish 


sons. W: www.treatmentmovie.com/. 


Neil Farrell and Leslie Ten Broeck weleomed 
baby William Michael Atmore Farrell, born 
January 23. Neil's compositions, Drop, Drop, 
Slow Tears and Hosanna Filio David. are fea- 
tured on the Choir of St. Ignatius Loyola's new 
recording, Wondrous Love. Both pieces were per 
formed at the St. Louis American Choral Direc- 
tors Association convention. W: www.msred.com/ 


1144/1144 html. | 


neil.farrell@verizon.net. ¢ 


Joel Karr started his own architecture and 
development company, Group 41 Inc., two years 
ago with an office in the “Castro area of San 
Francisco.” Engaged in residential and small 
commercial projects, the company has already 
won an award and has two projects in publica- 
tion. Simultaneous with “stepping off the cor- 
porate merry-go-round,” Joel met his partner, 
Ken, who works in the risk management divi- 
sion of Kaiser Permanente in Oakland. A: 
41 Seward St. #3, San Francisco, CA 94114- 
2336, We 


@eroup4 line.com. 


www.group4line.com. E: joel 


¢ Megan McDonald, a 
best-selling author of books for young readers, 
including the Judy Moody series, was among a 
group of award-winning authors and illustrators 
featured at Frostburg State University’s 24th 
Annual Festival of Children’s Literature in April. 
Megan's other work includes The Great Pumpkin 
Switch, Penguin and Little Blue, and Stink: The 
Incredible Shrinking Kid. ® “For the second 
year in a row, an Obie has placed in the cake- 
off at the Montville, Maine, field day,” reports 
the husband of Bernice Nadler '81, who took 
second place with her chocolate raspberry 
cheesecake. Susan Shell '82 took third place 
last year. “Both women are 
working hard and in secre- 
cy on their respective 
recipes for the next compe- 
tition. They feel it to be a 


deep honor to continue this 


SC aioe 


Nadler 


tradition for Oberlin and 


they promise there will be 
no leaks of recipes before the next cake-off.” 
Bernice, a land surveyor, and Susan, an environ- 
mental organizer, are “holding onto their day jobs 
until they receive the 


recognition they 


deserve—a_ half-hour slot on the Food 
Network, or at least first prize in the cake-off.” 
Bernice E: zignad@pivot.net. © Greg Reese, a 
longtime computer programmer and a senior 
research computing specialist at Miami Univer- 
sity, published C++ Standard Library Practical 
Tips. Greg lives in Dayton, Ohio, and holds a 
PhD in electrical engineering. ¢ Luis Tolley and 
his family live in Jakarta, Indonesia, where Luis’ 
wile, Lisa Kramer, was 
hired as infectious 
diseases advisor to 
USAID, focusing on 
avian influenza. Luis 
is working for Project 
Concern International 


on tsunami relief in 


Aceh and on a new HIV/AIDS prevention proj- 
ect in Papua New Guinea. Their children, 
Sydney, 9, and Benjamin, 6, attend the Jakarta 
International School. “Any Obies passing through 
Jakarta are welcome to stop by and use our 
guest room.” E: Itolle¥@msn.com. ® Lauren 
Ungar lives in Ann Arbor, Mich., with her hus- 
band, Ramawami Mahalingam, and their 10- 
year old daughter, Jeeva Muhil. She is a licensed 
psychologist who sees clients through St. 
Joseph Mercy Outpatient Behavioral Services. 


E: laurenungar@yahoo.com. 


Eileen Findlay is the recipient of the 2006 
Alice Paul Award at American University, where 
she is an associate professor of history and women 
and gender studies. The award is named for the 
author of the Equal Rights Amendment. Eileen, 
author of Imposing Decency: The Politics of 
Sexuality and Race in Puerto Rico, 1870-1920, 
taught and organized women’s study groups and 
advocated for bilingual gender equity in employ- 
ment practices while living in Philadelphia. ¢ 
Lee Edward Koonce left his position as exec- 
utive director of the Opus 118 Harlem School 
of Music in June to become executive director 
of the Third Street Music 
School Settlement in New 
York, the oldest community 
music school in the nation. 


He holds an MM in piano - 


wd 


Koonce 


performance and literature 
from the Eastman School 


of Music and maintains an 


active performance career. © David Olson was 
featured on CNN.com in March for his work 
with Doctors Without Borders. After a mission 
to treat drug-resistant tuberculosis in Armenia 
and in a gulag prison in Siberia, he helped build 
a clinic for HIV treatment in Uganda in 2001. 
David was also on a mission in Burundi during 
the final days of the Hutu-Tutsi civil war in 
June 2003. He lives in New York, working as a 
medical advisor to Doctors Without Borders 
and traveling and biking with his wife, Cecile, 


and his guitar. 


Robert Knopf, chair and professor of theatre 


and dance at the Univ ersity of Buttalo, direct 
ed Joe Orton's dark comedy Loot for the Irish 


Classical Theatre Company. He also published 
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two recent books: The 
Director as Collaborator 
(Allyn & 


Theatre and Film (Yale 


Bacon) and 


University Press). He 


welcomes e-mail from 


long-lost Obie friends. E: 


rknopf@buffalo.edu. ¢ 
Joyce Luhrs and her PR/marketing and man- 
agement consulting services company, Luhrs & 
Associates, conducted a linen drive to benefit 
Shelter Our Sisters, a non-profit in northern New 
Jersey that provides temporary housing for women 


and children in situations of domestic violence. 


Peggy Shadduck Palombi, a biology professor 


at Transylvania University, was named the 2005 
Kentucky Professor of the Year by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
and the Council for the Advancement and Sup- 
port of Education. The winner of five grants and 
author of 13 journal articles, Peggy studies age- 


related changes in the central auditory system. 


Michael R. MacPhail, after 13 years with 


the U.S. Securities and Exchange Commission, 


joined the Denver law firm of Holland & Hart, 
LLP, where he represents clients in investiga- 
tions and proceedings before the SEC and pro- 
vides counsel in other investment-related areas. 


E: mrmacphail@hollandhart.com. 


Karen Evans-Romaine earned the 2005 Dis- 


tinguished Service Award from the American 
\ssociation of Teachers of Slavic and Eastern 
European Languages in December. She is direc- 
tor of the Middlebury College Russian School 
and associate professor at Ohio University. Karen 
was commended for her work as the Fulbright 
Representative to the Russian Federation in 
the early 1990s and her accomplishments as 
director of a summer Russian school. ¢ Dan 
Holland was a research scholar in 2005 at the 


Woodrow \ ilson 


Scholars in Washington, DC, where he focused 


International Center for 
on the emerging disability rights movement in 
post-communist Europe. He was named a 2006 
Mary | 


U.S. Department of Education and plans to 


Switzer Distinguished Fellow by the 


SUMMER 2006 


What's happening in your region? Find out at ObieWeb, 


Regional 
Roundup 


New Mexico—Josh Gonze ’84 and his wife, 
Leticia, were hosts of an Oberlin Club of 
New Mexico kick-off dinner in April, which 
attracted more than 75 guests to the 
Gonze’s beautiful Santa Fe home. Josh 
accepted the role of co-coordinator of the 
Oberlin Club of New Mexico, along with 
Albuquerque resident Doris Eng 77. 


Seattle—More than 25 people gathered for 
a Sunday afternoon of bowling organized 
by regional co-coordinator Jill Seidenstein 
93. “For several people, this was their first 
alumni event!”’said co-coordinator Michael 
Schwartz 84. ¥ 


make several trips to Eastern Europe in prepa- 
ration for a book about the movement. Dan 
and his partner, Deidra, “eestatically welcomed 
baby Noah into our lives in July 2004 and won- 
without him.” E: 


der how we ever did 


danyholland@hotmail.com. * Thomas Sigel 


writes: “I’ve thrown in the corporate towel at 
Pearson Education, where | was senior acqui- 
sitions editor for marketing titles the past three 
vears in the UK. I treated myself to three weeks 
fr South Africa and Zambia before returning to 


London to start T Sigel Consulting, an editori- 


www. oberlin.edu/alumni/oberlinClubs 


A. New York—Obies took part in “Hands 
On New York Day” in April, designed to 
clean up and beautify the city’s parks and 
community gardens. Team Oberlin 2006 
included (back row, from left): Neal 
Schindler ’01, Pollyanna Berroa '04, 
Corinne Kevorkian 79, Sam Servello '87, 
Jennifer Sargent ’98, and Savannah Grier. 
(Front row): Alyssa Robb '05, Samantha 
Sculnick ‘05, Lauren Haynes '04, Joo Kim 
04, Jessica Sheridan 98, Amanda 
Wardlaw '04, and Yolanda Olsen ’04. 


A Tucson—Hester Oberman '82 and her 
family hosted a kick-off dinner for more 
than 35 Obies as part of the re-launch of 
the Oberlin Club of Arizona. 


al, publishing, and business consulting compa- 
ny.” Thomas is also establishing Sigel Press, “a 
high-quality academic press that will focus on 
more niche areas that the big publishers don't 
want.” W: www.tsigel.com. E: tsigelconsulting 


@bulldoghome.com. ® John R. Swinton re- 


ceived the Freedoms Foundation Leavey Award 
for his work with the Black Youth and Business 
Program at Georgia College & State Univer- 
sity, where he is assistant professor of econom- 
ics and director of the Center for Economic 


Education. E: john.swinton@gcsu.edu. 


de 
ad 


Daniel Greenberg is chief marketing officer 


at Tumbleweed Communications, a provider of 
e-mail security, managed file transfer, and iden- 
tity validation appliance and software products. 
With an MBA from the University of Chicago, 
he was formerly vice president of worldwide mar- 
keting and product management at Macrovision. 


¢ Michael Kleinschmidt is in his second year 


as director of music and organist at Trinity 
Church, Boston, before which he was organist 
and master of choristers at the Parish of All 
Saints, Ashmont. A first-prize winner in several 
organ competitions, Michael has two CDs: An 


Ashmont Premiere and Nativities and Passions. 


travel 


WANT MORE NOW? 
Post, read, and submit class notes 
online! Use the ID number that 
appears on your OAM address label. 


www.oberlin.edu/alumni/classnotes 


om Hallenbeck and Reshma Azmi were 
T Hallenbeck and Res! \ 


married January I1 in Oakland, Calif. They 
now live in Emeryville “and have yet to go 
on anything resembling a honeymoon.” E: 


th@thallenbeck.com. 


On Tour with the Alumni Association 


Costa Rica—Alumni travelers enjoyed an expedition of eco- 
tourism and camaraderie along the pacific coast of Costa Rica and 
through the Panama Canal in January. Faculty guide Bruce 
Simonson, Biggs Professor of Geology, enriched the experience as 
Obies kayaked, snorkeled, swam, and hiked through this stunning 


Beth Delson and her hus- 


band, Steven Lowenthal, 
along with son Ethan, now 
4, welcomed baby daugh- 
ter (and sister) Naomi 
Hannah in September 


2005. E: bdelson@igc.org. 


¢ Having lived in the 
Washington, DC, area for the past three years, 
Rodney McCoy, Jr. is now the HIV coun- 


selor for the Whitman Walker Clinic of 


Northern Virginia. He is also a deacon candi- 
date at his home church, Unity Fellowship 


Church. As part of his ministerial training, he 


region of Central America. ¥ 


Istanbul—Alumni and friends rang in 2006 while exploring the 
churches, palaces, and museums of Istanbul. Highlights included 
visits to the ancient Hippodrome, the Blue Mosque, Hagia Sophia, 
and the Topkapi and Dolmabahce Palaces, as well as a cruise along 
the Sea of Marmara and an excursion down the Bosphorus. > 


34 


A Eastern Europe—Oberlinians sailed from Germany to 
Hungary last November during a magical Danube River cruise that 
included stops in Munich, Berlin, and Prague. Accompanied by fac- 
ulty guide Annemarie Sammartino, assistant professor of history, the 
group heard educational lectures on the shifting borders of Eastern 
Europe, the Holocaust, Communism, and fin-de-siécle Vienna. 
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was to give his second ser- 
mon on Fathers’ Day. E: 
pbutr0867@yahoo.com. ¢ 
e¢ Michael Schlesinger 


wrote and performed the 


soundtrack for the DVD 


Discovery: Pathways to Better 


Speech for Children with 
Down Syndrome. He continues as vice president 
and associate general counsel at International 
Intellectual Property Alliance, a consortium of 
more than 1,900 copyright-based companies, 
and he is also Professorial Lecturer in Law at 
George Washington University School of Law 
and a faculty member at the Munich Intellec- 
tual Property Law Center. Michael's son, Aaron, 
was a featured dancer in the Washington Ballet's 
New Nutcracker by Septime Webre. E: schlesin 


@ iipa.com. 


George Abernathy writes: “My work writing 
Destroy All Humans! led to a fabulous full-time 
gig as a writer and designer 
at Pandemic Studios in 
2005. The year culminated 
with the birth of our 
daughter, Lyric Autumn 
Abernathy, September 9. 


She gives new meaning to 
Cc Cc 


Abernathy 


the phrase ‘good things 
come in small packages, as she arrived eight 
weeks early, weighing in at 2 lbs., 7 oz. My wife, 
Dedy, and I call her ‘small, but mighty—and 
practically perfect.” The family lives in Valley 
Glen, Calif. E: mrtobyathena@sbcglobal.net. ¢ 
Mitch Ackerman was interviewed by the Denver 
Post in December for his work as president of 
Service Employees International Union Local 
105 in Colorado. ¢ Angie Lieber gave birth to 
Theodora “Tess” Pearl on January 28. “Bliss 
reigns, she says. E: angielieber@yahoo.com. 
Lisa A. Phillips’ book, Public Radio: Behind 
the Voices, was published in April by CDS 
Books. The book profiles 43 public radio per- 
sonalities, including Scott Simon, Susan 
Stamberg, Marian McPartland, and Michael 
Feldman. Lisa lives in Woodstock, N.Y., with 
her husband, Bill Mead, and 2-year-old daugh- 
ter, Clara. W: www.lisaaphillips.com. E: 
lisaaphillips@netscape.net. ¢ James Wyatt 
first novel, In the Claws of the Tiger, was to be 
published in July by Wizards of the Coast, 


where he works as a game designer. He lives 


T~UMMER 2ZOOG 


Andrew Rohn ’89 finished a sold-out run of 
his musical comedy, Wa/martopia, which he 
co-wrote with his wife of 11 years, Catherine 
Capellaro. Wisconsin newspapers called it 
“campy, caustic, and comically irresistible.” 
The show will run at the New York Fringe 


Festival from August 16-22. Andrew and his 
wife, who live in Madison, have a disco band 
called VO5; a children’s music band called the 
Madgadders; and a “neo-burlesque” troupe, 


the Cherry Pop Tarts. Andrew also does massage therapy part time and tries to practice Tibetan 
Buddhism. “Our delightful 6-year-old twins, Leo and Julian, spend most of their time drawing and 
acting out battles from The Lord of the Rings.” W: www.walmartopia.com. E: rohn@chorus.net. 


near Seattle with his wife, Amy, and 9-year old 


son, Carter. E: jameswyatt@aquela.com. 


Michael Brady is leaving NASA‘s Jet Propul- 
sion Laboratory to begin a job as a software 
engineer at Applied Minds in Burbank, Calif. 
(“I’m very sad to be giving up my ultra-geek- 
cool ‘nasa.gov e-mail address.”) He and his 
wife, Eileen, are planning to adopt a baby from 
Kazakhstan, where Michael served as a Peace 
Corps volunteer. E: Michael.Philip.Brady 
@gmail.com. ® Morris Levy is the project 
music cataloger in the technical services divi- 
sion of Houghton Library, the rare book library 
at Harvard College. He co-authored the cata- 
logue Italian Ballet, 1637-1977 (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press), which includes scores, librettos, 
and treatises on ballet, plus letters, choreo- 
graphic notes, and costume and set designs 


taken from the John Milton and Ruth Neils 


Ward Collection at Harvard. 


Susan Greenberg and Dan Fisher ‘93 are 


engaged and planning a summer wedding in 


New fane, Vt. E: 


susan.greenberg@yale.edu. ¢ 


E-mail your news and 
high-res digital images to 


alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 


Donald McColl, MA, was named the first 


Nancy L. Underwood Professor of Art History 
at Washington College in Chestertown, Md., 
where he joined the faculty in 1997. Now work- 
ing on a book titled Troubled Waters: To See the 
Samaritan Woman in Reformation Europe, he was 
awarded a 2006 Summer Fellowship in Byzantine 
Studies at Harvard University’s Dumbarton Oaks 
Library and Research Collection in Washington. 
Donald and his wife, Ann, live in Chestertown, 


where they are active in historic preservation. ® 


David Seubert and Noah Pollaczek '03 have 


been working to “digitize cylinder recordings 
and put them online.” The project has been 
underway for two years and was hatched as 
Noah's winter term project in 2001. W: 
http://cylinder.library.ucsb.edu/. @ Katia 
Sherman published her first book of poetry, 
De Amor y Travesia, in Madrid this year. “Even 
though | was primarily a Conservatory student, 
my first meaningful contact with the Spanish 
language came during my Oberlin years, taking 
courses and later spending a semester in 
Cordoba with the PRESHCO program,” she 
writes. E: truearabianflower@yahoo.com. ® 
Deborah Sugarman writes: “After six years of 
enjoying the easygoing lifestyle of Eugene, 
Ore., I returned to Washington, D.C., to pur- 
sue a career as a facilitator, mediator, and dia- 
logue practitioner. | have much more faith in 
the power of skilled and openhearted commu- 
nication to change the world than in adversari- 
al politics. I’m also excited about energy work (1 
got my Reiki Master attunement) and bringing 
the “Heart of Now” personal growth course to 
Washington. A: 405 Beech Ave., Takoma Park, 


MD 20912-5443. E: dsugarm@efn.org. 


5 rrr 


Hue L. 
toured China last April, visiting the cities of Bei 
Jing, Xi An, Hang Zhou, 
Sou Zhou, and Shang Hai. 


They returned to Oberlin 


Huynh and Paul Abrahamse ‘91 


this spring and visited with 
professors Nick Jones, 
David E. Kelley, and Ron 
DiCenzo. Paul 


live in Ypsilanti, Mich., 


Hue and 


work in Ann Arbor, and are expecting their first 
child in October. “Would love to hear from 
other Obies around the world!” Hue writes. 
E: hue_lieu_huynh@yahoo.com; pabraham 
@umich.edu. © Randa Kayyali is in the midst 
of a doctoral program in cultural studies at 
George Mason University, focusing on global- 
ization, migrations, and ethnography. She started 
teaching a class on globalization and culture and 


has published a new book, The Arab Americans. 


Helen E. Blackwell, assistant professor of 


chemistry, received a 2006 Distinguished 
Teaching Award from the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison. In organic chemistry, she 


is known for revising the “cookbook” format of 


aboratory sessions in favor 
of an “inquiry-based” pro- 
gram; she’s also introduced 
a writing component to 
some of her courses. A 
member of the UW faculty 
2002, Helen 
\lfred 


Sloan Fellowship for her research into the 


since was 


awarded a 2006 P Blackwell 


mechanisms of bacterial communication. ® 


Jayfus T. Doswell, with a PhD in information 


technology from George Mason University, 
founded a Baltimore-based biomedical and infor- 
mation technology company, Juxtopia, which 
develops wearable body monitors and other 
products that measure body performance and 
augment cognitive and psychomotor skills. The 
companys Life Division is working on software 
and simulations to help doctors interpret intor- 
mation from fetal health monitors. Juxtopia 
won a National Science Foundation grant to 
create a prototype of “augmented reality gog 
gles’ to train automotive workers in assembly 
line tasks. W 


rt leased het 


vww.juxtopia.com. Amy Kohn 


second CD, I'm in Crinoline. 


involving Obies Ben Rubin, Nicole Scheller, 
Erik Jekabson 95, Peter Hess and Evan Rapport, 
both 96, and Greg Glassman '98. Dubbed a 
“musical devil in a red dress,” Amy described 
the album as “13 complex songs about melting 
ice-sculptures, epoxied roses, and seas of cal- 
ligraphy and swimming les- 
Che Village Voice 


wrote: “Well-trained, self- 


SOTXS. 


inspired talent for the odd, 


up and down and all- 


around, and out there.” 
W: www.amymusic.com. @ 


é ; Perez-Davis 
Elena Perez-Davis and 
Colin 


Emiliana 


Davis-Perez announce the 


Moira Sophia Davis-Perez on 


Send alumni news and photos to: 
145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074 


birth of 


January 4. “We look forward to chasing her 

SL ae 
around at the next cluster reunion! W: 
http://tiggrrl livejournal.com. E: tiggrrL2 


(yahoo.com. 


Mayra Griggs and husband Shan Maitra ‘92 


are “adjusting to their new role as parents” since 
the birth of daughter Gabriella on January 22. 
They live in St. Louis, Mo., where Mayra 
works as a nurse-midwife and Shan owns his 
own business. E: mayragriggs@yahoo.com. 


e Alexandra Zealand and her husband, 


Christopher, following his law school gradua- 
tion, will move to the Washington, DC, area in 
\ugust for his clerkship with an appellate judge. 


Alexandra writes: “I would love to hear from 


Obies in the area, especially those in the visu- 
al arts or working in libraries, as I will be trying 
to find a studio and get some adjunct teaching 


work.” E. arzealand@hotmail.com. 


Winter Term 2006: The chance to design urban-area sustainability projects was the 
focus of a Chicago-based winter-term project hosted by Peter Nicholson ’91 and his 
firm, Foresight Design Initiative. Pictured are alumni from the Chicago environmental 
community, along with Oberlin students who took part in the Urban Sustainable Design 
Studio. “The object they are holding is a sweet potato 


a long story—but it was used as 


a prop during the public presentations of their projects,” Peter says. 


Front row: Caroline Valette '08 and Laura Einsel ’08. Middle row, from left: Chicago Environment 
Commissioner Sadhu Johnston '98; Rodger Cooley '95, midwest program manager for Heifer 
International; Peter Nicholson '91, executive director of Foresight Design Initiative; Claire Jahns, junior 
economist at the Chicago Climate Exchange; Grant Huling ’07; and Lynne Stewart '08. Back row: Rick 
Sanford '02, co-founder and former manager director of Foresight Design Initiative; Lyrica Hammann 
‘04, sales associate at Greenmaker Supply Company; Natallia Lebedz '06; and Amanda Medress '09. 
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A Connoisseur’s Journey 
through Southern Spain 


Dec. 27, 2006-Jan. 4, 2007 


Escorted by Vicente Pérez de Leon and 
Alicia Martinez i Marco, Professors of Hispanic Studies 


Don't miss the unique opportunity to ring in 2007 in Southern Spain, 
where gentle breezes rustle the silvery leaves of olive trees as the bright 
Mediterranean sun glistens off the golden stones of ancient cathedrals 
and medieval fortresses. Boasting a remarkable Moorish heritage, a 
fascinating Jewish history, and the presence of heroic Christian kings, 
Andalucia is a treasure for the lover of history, art, architecture, and 
literature. Centered in legendary Seville, highlights of our itinerary 
include excursions to Cordova, where we will study the city’s famous 
Mosque, a monumental survivor of Islamic religious architecture; 
Italica, where we will explore the extensive ancient monuments of 
one of Iberia’s foremost Roman settlements in the 1st and 2nd cen- 


AND TRAVEL 


amie) 
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turies; Granada, as we follow in the footsteps of Washington Irving, 
visiting the great Cathedral built by Charles V and an in-depth tour 
of the fabulous Alhambra, the pinnacle of Spain’s Moorish architec- 
ture. Feasting on tapas, touring a famous sherry bodega and attending 
a dressage performance by Andalucian horses at the Royal Eques- 
trian School in Jerez are but a few additions to our program which 
will enrich our cultural experience of the region. Oberlin professors of 
Hispanic Studies Vicente Perez de Leon and Alicia Martinez i Marco, 
both natives of Spain, will be our study guides, enriching our journey 
with their expertise on the literature, language and culture of the region. 
A post-tour extension to Madrid January 4-7, 2007. Brochure available. 


A Celebration of the 100th Anniversary of Shansi in China 


April 12-29, 2007, with optional post-tour extension to Huang Mountains 


Escorted by Dr. William M. Speidel ‘57, former Oberlin-Shansi Rep and scholar of Chinese language and history 


Save the dates for this fantastic 18-day 
tour of China in honor of Oberlin 
Shansi’s Centennial Celebration. Re- 
nowned scholar, long-time resident of 
China and Oberlin alumnus William 
Speidel ‘57 will be our study guide as 
we explore Beijing, Taiyuan, Pingyao, 
Xian, Kunming, Lijiang, Chongqing, 
Shanghai, and sites along the Yangzi 
River. As we explore the artistic and 
cultural riches of these extraordinary regions, this tour is ideal for 
both first-time and return travelers to China. We will experience the 


history of Oberlin in China first-hand, visiting Shansi campuses at 
Taigu and Kunming and are guests of the Fellows and staff who will 
provide us with private tours and receptions. Highlights of our itin- 
erary include visits to the Summer Palace and the Temple of Heaven 
in Beijing, the rightly famous Great Wall, Jinci Temple in Taiyuan, 
the tomb of Qinshihuangdi with its 2,300 year-old warriors at Xi’an 
and the Three Gorges carved by the Yangzi River. Don’t miss this 
remarkable opportunity to experience China on a grand yet person- 
alized scale through the presentations of Bill Speidel, former Shansi 
Rep, who will enrich our tour with his expertise of the history, 
art and culture of China. Further details and brochure available 


in August. 


OBERLIN ART ON LOAN 


Look for these works from the collection of the Allen Art Museum at exhibitions around the country! 


May 13, 2007 


2006 


“Spedos Variety’ 


Jennifer Bartlett, Edge Lift, 
1974 


Pablo Picasso, Head of a Woman (Fernande Olivier), in the exhibition 
Ambroise Vollard: Patron of the Avant-Garde ¢ Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, Sept. 13, 2006-Jan. 7, 2007 @ Art Institute of Chicago, Feb. 17- 


Jennifer Bartlett, Edge Lift, 1974, in the exhibition Jennifer Bartlett: Early Plate 
Work ¢ Addison Gallery of American Art, Andover, Mass., Sept. 12-Dec. 10, 


‘ Head from a Figurine, in the exhibition Masterpieces of Early 
; > f - = ) 

Cycladic Art ¢ Katonah Museum of Art Katonah, N.Y., Oct. 1-Dec. 31, 2006 

© Michael C. Carlos Museum, Emory University, Atlanta, Jan. 21 -April 15 


Picasso, 


Pablo 


Head of a 


, 2007 
Woman (Fernande Olivier) 


Alumni 


Campus Brims with Alumni Speakers 


Syndicated columnist and FOX News contributor Michelle Malkin ’92 gave a 
campus lecture in February titled “Unhinged: Exposing Liberals Gone Wild,” 


tion, racial profiling, and liberal ideology. Her standing-room-only talk was 


in Service to Oberlin College 


environment,” children respond by “attending to gender and form hypothe- 


_ ses about gender differences.” 
based on her new book by the same name. Michelle began her career at the | 
Seattle Times and has since published three books dealing with immigra- | 
_ digital artist. His interest in computer technology and digital artwork began 


the first in the newly endowed Ronald Reagan Political Lectureship Series — 
formance to the TIMARA program. Since graduating and moving to New York, 


sponsored by Steven Shapiro '83 and the Oberlin College Republicans. 


Heather Moore ’92, photo historian at the U.S. Senate Historical Office, spoke 
with students about careers in archives and museum studies. Her visit was 
sponsored by the anthropology department. 


The Rhythms of Resistance sponsored a performance by Erik “Chicago” 
Murray ’92, who demonstrated the ritual dance of Capoeira Angola. Guests 
included Mestre Joao Grande and Justin Emeka "95. 


Joani Blank ’59, publisher, retailer, and 
owner of the Sexuality Library, attended 
Oberlin’s Sexual Health Conference in 
March to present “Sex: The Way We 
Were—A Half-Century Retrospective.” 
Joani offered a 50-year, decade-by- 
decade retrospective of anecdotes sur- 
rounding her own personal sexuality and 
that of her peers, commenting on the 
related political climate. Her visit was co-sponsored by the Sexual 
Information Center, the Forum Board, and the Office of Health and Life Skills. 


Diana Fox ’88, associate professor of anthropology at Bridgewater State — 


College, presented “A Gift from God: Gender and the Feminist Ethnography of 


Cory Arcangel ’00 turned a longtime hobby into a career as a celebrated 
long before Oberlin, where he switched from a major in classical guitar per- 


his digital media art has been featured in the Guggenheim Museum and in 
galleries in Sweden, Switzerland, and the United Kingdom. During workshops 
and a campus lecture this spring, he assured students that the Oberlin 
alumni network is strong, especially in New York. “Be nice to your classmates 
now; they may be great contacts in the future!” he said. -Danielle Young 


The history department sponsored a lecture by Karin Zitzewitz '96 titled “The 


| Aesthetics of Secularism: Modernist Art and Visual Culture in India.” With a 
_ PhD in anthropology from Columbia University, Karen studies how Indian 


modernist artists staked their claim to modernism through embracing their 
national identity. In discussing the scandal surrounding FN. Souza’s 1948 
nude self-portrait, Karen suggests that artists assembled a modernist per- 
sona out of a combination of liberal discourses of citizenship and the global 
cliche of the “artist’s life.” 


Robert Oelhaf, Jr. ’89 is an attending ER 


_ physician at Sewickley Valley Hospital in 
' Pennsylvania, where he also serves as the 


_-and talked with students about the 


Water in Three Trinidadian Communities.” Diana reported on a preliminary | 


study of water acquisition, management, and distribution in three 


Trinidadian villages and the impact of | 


patterns, and meanings associated with 
water. She happily discussed careers and 
research that combine gender studies, 
anthropology, and environmental studies. 
Her visit was sponsored by the anthropol- 
ogy department, the Environmental Studies 


Studies Program. 


Rebecca Bigler ’86, a guest of the psychology department, presented “Under- 
standing Social Stereotyping and Prejudice: A Historical Overview and Per- 
sonal Perspective.” A professor of psychology at the University of Texas, Austin, 
Rebecca studies the question of how and why humans are prejudicial. Tracing 
her interest in the subject back to work in psychology at Oberlin, she talked 
about her most recent paper, which outlines the factors that determine when a 
social group will become the subject of stereotyping and prejudice. Rebecca 
has found that when adults “use gender to label children and organize the 


Program, and the Gender and Women’s — 


gender ideologies on the decisions, work — 


disaster preparedness medical director. He 
visited with biology professor Yolanda Cruz 


American health care system and its pre- 
paredness for disasters such as Hurricane a 

Katrina. Robert reflected fondly on his time ae A 

at Oberlin, admitting that he would have 

extended his education by four more years just to take advantage of all the 
interesting and diverse course offerings. Danielle Young 


_ The Center for Service and Learning/America Reads sponsored a talk by Mike 


Sowiski ’03 titled “Disaster Preparedness: Turning Chaos into Order—Teach- 


_ ing in the Real World.” 


_ The Multicultural Resource Center sponsored its second annual series titled 


My Name is My Own: Queering the Intersections of Race, Class, Gender and 
Sexuality. Desiree Pipkins '05, Mryl Beam 04, Julie Dulani ’04 and Ilana 
Turoff ’04 took part in a young-alumni panel, which, along with lectures, film 
screenings, and workshops, explored the construction and experience of race, 
gender, and sex in various communities. 


Steven Cohen 73, clarinetist and professor at Louisiana State University, 
presented a Conservatory master class for clarinet students and performed 


in a faculty guest recital featuring the works of Messiaen. 


—Laura Gobbi '91, Executive Director, Alumni Association 
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Karen Emmerman Mazner and her husband, 
Jeremy, announce the arrival of their son, Oliver, 
born March 1. “He has already had visits from 
his Oberlin aunts, Sarah Standard and Sophia 
Bell Lavin, so hopefully he is making positive 
connections to Oberlin from the start.” Karen is 
working on her dissertation in environmental 
ethics at the University of Washington in Seattle 
and hopes to complete her PhD “sometime before 
Oliver turns 20.” E: ksmazner@u.washington.edu. 
e Amy Williamson and her husband welcom- 
ed their first child, Jeffrey David, March 13. 
The family lives in Buford, Ga. E: mrjeffnamy 


@charter.net. 


Diepiriye S. Kuku-Siemons is pursuing a PhD 
in sociology at Delhi University, concentrating 
on sexuality, public health, and HIV/AIDS. ¢ 
Katy Luo, a resident teaching artist at the 
Bloomingdale School of Music in New York, 
organized the first annual Children’s New Music 
Concert, in which three composers were com- 
missioned to write premieres for the students to 
perform. “The kids were exposed to 20th-cen- 
tury music techniques, improvised on graphics, 
and learned extended techniques on their instru- 
ments. | believe the experience broadened their 
horizons of what is perceived as classical music.” 
Among the composers this year is Colin 
McGrath, “who comes from a blues/folk back- 
ground and will write a piece for various instru- 
ments, including a toy piano and melodica.” E: 


itingluo@yahoo.com. 


Jazz guitarist Joe Friedman toured with jazz 


legend Eartha Kitt this year, while also perform- 


ing with Ruth Brown, Bobby Caldwell, Joyce 
Dewitt, Frida Payne, Mackenzie Phillips, Fred 
Wesley, Barry Williams, and Adrian Zmed. His 
first record, Cup O’ Joe, was released this spring 
on NAS records; it also features musician Neal 
Smith "96. Joe made an appearance on the CBS 
sitcom Love Monkey in February, playing guitar 
for an aging rocker played by actor Terence 
Mann. “It’s been an amazing year for me, and 
| wanted to give a shout-out to Wendell Logan, 
Bobby Ferrazza, and the rest of the Oberlin 
jazz program. Keep swinging, guys!’ W: www. 


Andrew _ LaVallee 


joefriedmanjazz.com. ® 
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joined the Wall Street Journal Online as a report- 
Ing assistant covering technology. In the past 
year, his writing has appeared in the Washington 
Post, Chicago Tribune, Newsday, and Women's 


Wear Daily. E: andrew@andrewlavallee.com. 


Amy Howard-Schneider and her husband, 
Dan Schneider, weleomed baby Stewart Patrick 
Schneider on February 1. “He would be sleep- 
ing through the night already if we'd let him!” 
The family lives in Garfield Heights, Ohio. ¢ 
Jazz trumpeter and composer Farnell Newton, 


with his jazz group, Farnell Newton Marcus 


Reynolds Quintet, released a new CD, Sense of 


Direction, on the Diatic label. Based in Portland, 
Ore., the group was named “Pick of the Week’ 
by local press. www.fnmusicweb.com/fnmr. ¢ 
Nathan Shaner earned his PhD in biomed- 
ical sciences at UC-San Diego. In addition to 
continuing research and searching for a “good 
lab for a post-doc,” he’s involved in setting up 
a new high school science education outreach 


program. E: nshaner@ucsd.edu. 


2000 


Henry Buchtel and his wife, Shi Kun 
(Jasmine Shi), celebrated their second anniver- 
sary and are expecting their first child in 
August. Henry writes: “After several years in 
Guangzhou, at the Guangzhou Symphony 
Orchestra and at Procter & Gamble, we quit 
our jobs and moved to Changsha, Hunan 
Province, to be closer to 
Kun’s friends and relatives. 
In the fall I will enroll as 
a graduate student at the 
Hunan University of TCM, 
where I am teaching, and for 

". the time being Jasmine is 
Buchtel taking a break from salaried 
work. We are busy stockpiling food, water, and 
candy as we are hosting this year’s Spring Fes- 
tival celebrations. We'd be happy to meet any 
Obies who are in the area, though with a child 
coming, we might be a bit busy for the next, 
oh. 20 years or so, as I've been told!” E: 


henry.buchtel@gmail.com. 


Send alumni news and photos to: 
145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074 


Emilyn Inglis enjoys making music in the 


mountains of Colorado, as heard on her new 
CD, Some Lone Valley, a 


collection of traditional folk 


music. She teaches music 
at a Montessori school in 
Boulder and teaches na- 
ture photography at Thorne 


Natural Science School 


during the summers. W: 


emilyn.inglis 
@world.oberlin.edu. ¢ Jara Kern and Benjamin 


Burney ‘00, are relocating from New York to 


www.cdbaby.com/emilyn. E: 


Madison, Wis., to pursue MBAs at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin—Jara in arts administration 
and Ben in strategic human resources manage- 
ment. Jara spent two years as manager of edu- 
cation programs at the Chamber Music Society 
of Lincoln Center while also teaching flute and 
performing in New York. Ben worked in execu- 
tive recruiting with Friedman and Company. E: 


jarakern@yahoo.com; benrburney@yahoo.com. 


2002 


Gregory “Grisha” Krivchenia and Rosa 
Carmen Blair celebrated their lifelong partner- 
ship last June in a ceremony at the home of 
Grisha’s parents, Di and Greg Krivchenia ‘77. 
Instead of applying for a 
marriage license, the couple 
submitted letters of protest 
to the State of Ohio, affirm- 
ing their decision not to pur- 
sue legal status for their 


relationship until that right 


Krivchenia 


is also available to same-sex 


partnerships. Obies in attendance were Greg 
uncle, Alex Krivchenia 77, Diane Millikan ‘76, 
Anna Steinhoff '03, and Lee Davis and Evelyn 


Lane, both '05. E: grishakriv@gmail.com. 


2003 


Stacey Gerson and Ben Lutkoski are engaged 
and planning an August wedding in San Diego. 
Stacey is completing her first year of a PhD pro- 
gram in history at the University of Southern 
California, while Ben works in the student serv- 
ices department at USC’s Thorton School of 
Music. E: 


Rosalie “Rosie” Judd was promoted to the 
| 


stacey.gerson@world.oberlin.edu. ¢ 


newly created position of online support coor- 


dinator at AirTran Airways, where she has 
worked as a general reservationist since 2004. 
She lives in Atlanta and would love to hear 
from fellow Obies. E: rosie.r.j@gmail.com. ¢ 
A. Lara Dredge Kuntz 
and her husband, Ralek 
Paul Kuntz, “belatedly” 
announce the birth of 
their first son, Wesley 
Paul Kuntz, December 22, 
2004. “Wesley is now an 


extremely spirited toddler 


and the joy of his parents’ lives!” Lara is train- 
ing as a home-birth midwife and running 


a home business, while Ralek, who returned 


E-mail your news and 
high-res digital images to 
alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 


careers 


safely from his service in Iraq, is a clerk for the 
University of Utah health care system and was 
preparing to finish his BS in May. The couple 
is “happily ensconced” in Salt Lake City, Utah. 


E: sweetpea22203@msn.com. 


Jennifer Ann Frigolette ran for a state sen- 


ate seat in Ohio's primary election in May ina 


At 27, This Obie Journalist is the Talk of the Town 


ome call The New Yorker the best read in town. Kate Julian '00 
calls it her employer—and a particularly demanding one at 
that. “Basically, | live there,” she said to a group of students 


in March. 


As the A-issue editor, or deputy managing editor, Kate says her job 
is to consider the big picture—deciding what to cut, which cartoons 
and poems to add, and where to place ads. And while she does have 
a few “Talk of the Towns” under her belt, she admits that her usual 
job—“making sure all the trains are running on time”— involves 
plenty of grunt work, early mornings, and 11 p.m. quitting times. 

The acclaim of the magazine, and Kate's path to its doorway, drew 
dozens of listeners to a spacious room in Wilder Hall, where students 
Sat packed like sardines and squatted along walls. “I have to start 
by saying that I’m really overwhelmed by how many people are here,” 


she said. 


Audience members waited, pencils poised, to hear exactly what 
Kate's job was and just how she got it. As a student, Kate majored in 
history and interned at Sierra and Civilization magazines. After col- 


“It’s a career 
path that many stu- 
dents are interested 
in and an area of 
the curriculum that 
Oberlin should build 


Matt Iorio ’03 can make cars fly! The suc- 
cessful rally racecar driver became the reign- 
ing North American Rally Champion in 
2005, following his 2004 title as Rookie of 
the Year. Matt builds prototype racecars in 
Westmoreland, N.H., that burn 10 percent 
ethanol and get four miles to the gallon. 


district representing Cleveland's west side 
neighborhoods. The Cleveland Plain Dealer 
characterized her as “bright, affable, and with 
a real passion for public service. Democratic 
leaders should encourage her to remain active.” 
¢ Charles Treatman is engaged to Elizabeth 
McDonald and plans to enter a PhD program 
in genomics and computational biology at 
the University of Pennsylvania this fall. E: 


ctreatma@yahoo.com. 


upon,” says Anne Trubek ’88, professor of rhetoric and composition, 
a departmental sponsor of the talk. “It’s intellectually challenging, 
rewarding, and certainly a way to make a difference in the world.” 
First-year student Laurel Fuson, who writes for The Review, was 
one of the many students inspired by Kate’s early success. “She's 
had amazingly good luck,” said Fuson. “Her story offers hope to 
fledgling writers... The New Yorker could be only six years away.” 
But beyond good luck and preparation, said Kate, was Trubek’s 


Advanced Rhetoric and Composition course—the “single best class” 


lege she worked at Marie Claire and Food & Wine as a fact-checker 
and as an editorial assistant at Lingua Franca. 


she took in college. “My writing improved, and so did my willingness 
to take risks,” she said. “I'm not sure | would have had the confi- 
dence to pursue a career in such a crowded field otherwise.” 


—Lucia Graves '07 
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1930 
Frances Hubbard Riddiford, a longtime 
resident of Rockville, Ill., worked for 19 years 


as a library assistant at Rockford College 
Library. She had been active with Second 
Congregational Church since 1934, was a 
Board of the 


Community Services, and volunteered for the 


member of the Protestant 
Community Concert Association and at Wesley 
Willows retirement center. She died March 16 
at age 97, leaving three sons, a daughter, four 
grandchildren, and eight great-grandchildren. 


1934 
Clara _Guerry Denny was a well-known 


teacher of piano and voice in Grinnell, Lowa, 
where she performed as a vocal soloist and 
accompanist. She taught in Turkey, India, and 
the Philippines; was an active member of P.E.O. 
and the Entre Nous literary society at Grinnell 
College; and served on the board of trustees at 
the United Church of Christ. She died Novem- 
ber 21, 2005, leaving her husband, Wayne; two 
sons, including Walter Denny '64; two siblings; 
five grandchildren; and a great-granddaughter. 


Louise Crawford Doerschuk died April 2 at 
Pennswood Village retirement community in 


Newtown, Pa. She leaves three children, 
including Jane Doerschuk 67, and a grand- 
daughter. She was preceded in death by her 
husband, John Doerschuk 33. 


Ellen T. Evans, a retired English teacher and 
head of the English department at Tawas Area 
High School 


in Michigan, moved to 


Englewood, Fla., in 1980. A member of 
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| Suncoasters Writers Guild and the United 


Methodist Church, she died December 22, 
2005, leaving a daughter, three sons, seven 


grandchildren, and four great-grandchildren. 


1938 

Doris M. Kempes, an investment banker for 
35 years with Harris Trust Bank in Chicago, 
enjoyed sailing on Lake Michigan and offshore 
swimming. In later years, she enjoyed golf with 
her husband, Paul Surface '39, who preceded 
her in death. She died January 6 in Venice, 


Fla., leaving a brother, nieces, and nephews. 


1939 


Dr. George Mahl earned a PhD at Yale 
University, where he held faculty appointments 
in psychiatry and psychology from 1947 until 
his retirement in 1988. He also served on the 
faculty of the Western Reserve New England 
Institute for Psychoanalysis for 25 years. His 
teaching concerned the evolution of Freud's 
work, while his research focused on the expres- 
sion of emotions and thought in speech and 
body movements. He earned international 
recognition in establishing a new area of lin- 
guistic research called dysfluencies. The 
author or co-author of three books and 50-plus 
papers, he earned the Yale Psychiatric Alumni 
Association's Distinguished Service Award and 
the Western New England Psychoanalytic 
Society's Founders Teaching Prize. In retire- 
ment, he learned to sing and compile song 
medleys; he also enjoyed fly fishing, tutoring 
English as a second language, and delivering 
food parcels to people in need. Dr. Mahl died 
March 11, leaving his daughter and three 
grandchildren. Memorial contributions may be 
made to the Oberlin Fund, Office of Develop- 
ment, 50 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074. 


1940 


| Jean Sauer married James Watt ‘40 in 1942. 


They lived in Zeeland, Mich., for 63 years, 
where Jean raised four daughters and was 


active in church work, the Girl Scouts, her 


local PTA, and the Red Cross while teaching | 


reading and English as a second language. She 
died January 21, leaving her husband, daugh- 


ters, and eight grandchildren. 


Dr. Henry Thomas Brobst was the first 
board-certified plastic and reconstructive sur- 
geon in southwestern Virginia, practicing in 


Roanoke from 1953 until 1992. He served on 


the professional advisory board of the Roanoke 
Speech and Hearing Center, as past president 
of the Virginia Plastic Surgery Society, and as 
president and longtime member of his local 
Kiwanis Club. He died November 13, 2005, 
leaving his wife, Muriel, a daughter, a son, two 


sisters, and three grandchildren. 


1941 

Harold Messer Jr., with a master’s degree in 
educational administration from Columbia Uni- 
versity, spent 15 years as a personnel adminis- 
trator at the Applied Physics Laboratory of 
Johns Hopkins University, where he was instru- 
mental in founding the Federal Credit Union 
50 years ago. He spent 12 years as director of 
personnel at Montgomery College and served 
on regional and national committees of the 
College and University Personnel Association. 
After retiring in 1981, he retuned to his fami- 
ly’s summer home in Newbury, N.H., spending 
winters in Winter Haven, Fla. He was active in 
several churches and with the board of trustees 
of the Center Meeting House, a national his- 
toric landmark in Newbury. Mr. Messer died 
January 13, 2005, leaving Margaret Swett 
Messer '42, his wife of 60 years; three sons; 
and four grandchildren. 


1943 
Jean Tracy Burrows and her husband, Amos 


Burrows '43, lived throughout the Midwest 
while raising three children. Jean enjoyed crafts 
of all types, including woodworking, candle 
making, knitting, and jewelry making. In 1961, 
the family bought a small island in Minnesota, 
just one-half mile from Canada, and built a 
cabin; the area later became part of the Voyageur 
National Park. They later bought a farm in the 
hills of southwest Wisconsin and built a small 
home and workshop. There they planted 
27,000 trees, mostly black walnuts and red 
oaks, which should be ready for harvest in 
2060. In recent years, Mrs. Burrows made 
reproductions of antique furniture, braided 
rugs, and hooked oriental rugs using designs 
drawn by Amos. She died December 12, 2005, 
leaving her husband, a daughter, two sons, eight 


grandchildren, and four great-grandchildren. 


Please send alumni death notices 
to OAM at 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, 
OH 44074 or fax to (440) 775-6575. 
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Alfred Halteman taught mathematics at the 
University of Idaho before moving to California 
to join the beginnings of Silicon Valley. He and 
four others formed ESL (Electromagnetic 
Systems Labs) before he returned to the class- 
room, where he taught math at San Jose 
University from 1964 until retirement. Mr. 
Halteman died June 5, 2003, leaving four chil- 
dren: William Halteman ’71, Ann Halteman 
‘72, Gregory Halteman, and Edward Halteman 


75, plus 16 grandchildren. 


1948 

Marilyn Domer was an 18-year history pro- 
fessor at George Williams College, where she 
specialized in U.S. urban history, social reform, 
and social welfare history. She received the Out- 
standing Educator of America Award in 197] 
and later self-published a book with three other 
women: Walking with Women Through Chicago 
History, Four Self-Guided Tours. In retirement, 
she became a full time resident of Washington 
Island, Wis., where she worked at the Island 
Farm Museum and owned the Vagabond Shop. 
A conservationist and well-informed bird enthu- 
siast, she helped form the “Save Meadows for 
Birds” program, which has protected more than 
100 acres of bird habitat. Ms. Domer, who 
helped plan her 50th Oberlin reunion in 1998, 
died November 27, 2005, leaving six brothers, 


many nieces and nephews, and many friends. 


1950 
Samuel E. Gallo, a New York sculptor and 
muralist whose work is in private and corporate 
collections worldwide, was educated at Oberlin 
and at the Accademia di Bella Arti in Rome. He 
died in January, leaving his wife, Mildred, and 
two daughters. 


157. 


Gail Williams Pfister, a former economics 
professor and a retired lecturer and consultant 
at the Graduate School, USDA, died April 6 at 
the Walter Reed Army Medical Center in 
Washington, DC. She had lived for a decade 
with multiple myeloma. She leaves her husband, 
Maj. General Cloyd “Mike” Pfister 57; two 
children, including Lori Williams '83; four step- 


children; a sister; and many grandchildren. 


Charles “Chuck” Bos, a legislator, business- 


man, and community advocate in Leesburg, Va., 


was the founder of Leesburg Import Service, a 


foreign car repair garage. He moved into local 
politics in 1980, serving as a town councilman | 
and on the Loudoun County Board of Super- 
12. 


founding two major community events: sum- 


visors until He was instrumental in 
mer concerts on the courthouse lawn and the 
August Court Days fair. In his spare time, he 
enjoyed restoring his family home and travel- 
ing. Mr. Bos died May 25, 2005, leaving his 
wife, Marilyn Bos '62, and two daughters. 
Another daughter, Margot Bos Stambler ‘84, 


preceded him in death. 


Susan Kaufman Thayer, considered a pio- 
neer of the women’s movement, was an editor 
at Ms. Magazine from 1973 to 1977. She became 
director of marketing for the Metropolitan Trans- 
portation Authority before joining the cable tel- 
evision industry, working in sales at stations 
such as Hearst ABC, USA, and Lifetime. She 
loved New York's East End and moved to Sag 
Harbor full time in 1989, working as a broker 
with Allan Schneider Associates. A student of 
Italian, she frequently traveled to Italy and often 
attended the opera and art lectures in New York. 
She died January 24, leaving two daughters. 
She was preceded in death by two husbands. 


1965 

Dr. Philip L. Beardsley held a doctorate in 
political science from the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill and taught American 
political science and research methodology at 
Syracuse University, Lehigh University, and the 
College of New Jersey. For the last 15 years of 
his career, he directed and conducted research 
on higher education policy and institutions for 
the state of New Jersey. Known for his wit, 
humor, and enjoyment of ‘Tar Heel basketball, 
Dr. Beardsley had a talent for music and a 
devotion to his cats. He died December 20, 
2005, leaving his wife, Marguerite, a daughter, 


a brother, and a granddaughter. 


1966 
Sheila Janos Gay, an international banking 


consultant and dedicated community volun- 


teer, died November 30, 2005, of breast cancer 


Please send alumni death notices 
to OAM at 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, 
OH 44074 or fax to (440) 775-6575. 


at her home in Cincinnati, Ohio. She leaves 
her husband, Evan Gay '66, a son and daugh- 


ter, her parents, and two siblings. 


1971 
Christina Zink Hayakawa, an accomplished 
string musician, learned at Oberlin the Suzuki 
method of teaching children to play musical 
instruments. She studied at the Suzuki Insti- 
tute in Japan and taught cello and violin in the 
Philadelphia area, where she was also the direc- 
tor of music at the Japanese Christian Church. 
A founding member of the Chronic Lympho- 
cytic Leukemia (CCL) Cure Foundation, Mrs. 
Hayakawa fought a courageous 14-year battle 
against her own illness, supporting research for 
mainstream, alternative, and newly developed 
methods of treating CCL. She died January 
25, leaving her husband, Kazuya Hayakawa, 
two daughters, her mother, and two siblings. 


re 


Susan Westeen Novatt held a law degree 
from Duke University and a master’s of law 
degree in taxation from New York University. 
She was a tax attorney in Southern California 
for 15 years before moving to Naples, Fla., and 
becoming a full-time mother and wife. She 
was president of the Autumn Woods Master 
Homeownerss Association and active in cairn 
terrier rescue organizations, owning three such 
dogs herself. Mrs. Novatt died February 2, 
leaving her husband, Jeff, a son, her mother, 
and two siblings. 


1980 

Adrienne Stengel held a master’s degree in 
counseling psychology from Ball State Uni- 
versity and worked as a private counselor in 
West Lafayette, Ind. She lived overseas for sev- 
eral years, holding positions at the New Era 
Development Institute in Panchgani, India 
and the Baha'i World Centre in Haifa, Israel. 
She also worked for the U.S. Baha'i Office of 
External Affairs and at the Wabash Valley 
Hospital in Indiana. In West Lafayette, she 
performed traditional Indian Bharat Natyam 
dance with Women of One World, served on 
the board of the Baha'i Association of Mental 
Health Professionals, and was a member of 
the Breast Cancer Support Group. Diagnosed 
with breast cancer in 2001, Ms. Stengal 
died January 8, leaving her husband, Alan 
Manifold, two stepchildren, her parents, and 
two siblings. 
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WALTER ASCHAFFENBURG 
1927-2005 


ALTER EUGENE ASCHAFFENBURG 751 was an esteemed 

member of the Oberlin Conservatory of Music from 1952 

to 1987. He taught music theory in all its dimensions— 
offering one of the first courses in 20th-century music—and he 
was among the first teachers at Oberlin to offer credit-bearing 
work in composition. He served several stints as chair of the the- 
ory department and as chair of the composition department. 

Born in Essen, Germany, in 1927, Walter and his family immi- 
grated to the United States in 1938. As a young man he studied 
at the Hartford School of Music, where he continued to write music, 
a practice he had begun as a boy. After the war, he migrated to the 
cornfields of northern Ohio to take up his studies at Oberlin. He 
earned his BA degree, preferring the broader dimensions of the 
College program to the more specific foci of the Conservatory. 

He studied composition, before Oberlin even offered an official 
degree program, with Herbert Elwell, a well-known music critic of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer who frequently spoke of Walter as one 
of his most talented students. A bonus of his tenure as a student 
was meeting and marrying Nancy Cooper, with whom he had two 
daughters, Ruth Margareta and Katherine Elizabeth. 

After graduating, Walter attended the Eastman School of Music, 
where he earned his master’s degree in composition. He returned 
to Oberlin the next year as an instructor, beginning his long and dis- 
tinguished career. 

Walter was a traditionalist—as a person, a pedagogue, and a 
composer. As such, he had inordinate respect for the ways things 
had been done best in the German and American cultures in which 
he lived. He eschewed novelty and superficiality and promoted for- 
mal idealism and respect for “highbrow values.” 

He saw as his mission the installation of these values and atti- 
tudes in the minds and bodies of a population that became more 
comfortable with the Rolling Stones than the Second Viennese 
School. Perhaps he was ahead of the times when he insisted that 
social decorum, good manners, and respect for fixed and ever- 
lasting qualities were a requirement for progressive and democrat- 
ic societies, without which, he asserted, we would descend into 
anarchy and chaos. It was after some of these assertions that a friend 
and colleague affectionately dubbed him “Walter the Positive.” 

As a composer-teacher, he believed there was a template for 
art music composers, and that template was forged in Germany. 
Toward the end of his career he bemoaned the clear indications 
that younger Americans were not being raised to appreciate the 
European canonic composers he so fervently revered. 

Walter was a believer in monumentality and hierarchy. For all 


that, he was a generous composition and music theory teacher for 
for- 


40 years, one who gave unstintingly to those who would put 
ward a serious effort. 

Walter was a fastidious person who had habituations for every 
occasion. His office and workspace at home were forever neat—no, 


make that immaculate—poised at all times with a sharp pencil 


(Ticonderoga #2, if you please) and fresh bond at the ready. His lec- 
ture notes were thorough and complete. His lectures were choreo- 
graphed to begin and conclude with the bell (mythical in the case 
of the Conservatory’s bell system, which was as erratic as its noto- 
riously inaccurate clocks, which Walter never gave up complain- 
ing about. They still don’t work, and somewhere, without a doubt, 
he is still grousing about them). 

Walter was just as careful in his creative pursuits. Each of his 
more than two dozen compositions, from his juvenilia to his Three 
Dances for Orchestra, performed by the Cleveland Orchestra 
under James Levine, and his final Oboe Concerto, written for the 
recently deceased oboist James Caldwell, was rigorously consid- 
ered in its pre-compositional stages, as well as in the relentless 
editing to which he submitted his drafts. His always-beautiful 
music calligraphy was testimony to his thoroughness and artistic 
sensibilities. He favored the historic formal structures of part 
forms, sonatas, and fugatos, preferring to work his creative juices 
through the filters of historically tried-and-true parameters rather 
than to trust willy-nilly improvisation or more recent methodolo- 
gies that had not yet undergone the imprimatur of time’s consid- 
erations. He wrote for ensembles large and small, but he would 
offer as his greatest creative accomplishment his opera Bartelby, 
which was produced by our Oberlin Music Theatre to much crit- 
ical and public acclaim. 

Among his many awards were two Guggenheim fellowships, a 
Fromm Foundation award, annual acknowledgements from ASCAP, 
awards from the National Institute of Arts and Letters, and the 
Cleveland Arts Prize for music in 1980. 

After taking early retirement, and with his second wife, the 
pianist Rayna Klatzkin Barroll, Walter migrated to the wilds and 
warmth of Phoenix, Arizona, where he enjoyed communing with 
his fruit trees and reminiscing about a rich and productive life. 

In conclusion, while he would probably not appreciate the 
vernacular expression, Walter was the quintessential Obie-Dobie. 
Like his dear friend and colleague Richard Hoffmann, he never 
bought into the overwhelming encroachments of the American 
mass culture he was inundated with in his later years. He never 
ceased attempting to infuse into his students’ lives an apprecia- 
tion and respect for the historical values of his native German 
culture, values incompatible with the flash and dash of jazz, hip- 
hop, and his favorite bugaboo, country, and western music. Walter, 
through his teachings and writings, helped to keep the Oberlin 
culture oriented to “higher and better values.” 

Walter will be missed and fondly remembered by all of us—fam- 
ily, friends and colleagues—and by generations of Oberlin students. 
RANDOLPH COLEMAN is a professor of composition and music the- 
ory at Oberlin College. Excerpted from a Memorial Minute adopt- 
of by a standing vote of the General Faculty of Oberlin College on 
April 19, 2006. 
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Yes, Dad, It Was Worth It 


by Melissa Ballard 


Belated confessions of a first-generation college graduate 


uring extended family gatherings when I was a young 
adult, my dad would often call to me across the room. 
“Hey, Melissa, you went to college ... ,” he'd begin. 

In the silence that inevitably followed, He would ask me 
to verify an obscure fact or come up with the answer to a 
question unrelated to my field of study. I think he did it 
partly to brag (I was a first-generation college graduate), but 
also to remind me that I didnt know everything. At some 
level I’m sure he wondered if the cost and time involved in 
my liberal arts education were worth it; it’s something I've 
wondered myself at times. 

My memories of college class- 
es are not uniformly remarkable, 
but there were some defining 
moments. One occurred in a poet- 
ry appreciation class I took as a 
sophomore. I chose the course 
because I needed an English cred- 
it, and I assumed it would take 
less time to read poems than 
novels. | was daydreaming in the 
overheated, smoky classroom one 
day when the professor began 
to play a recording of William 
Stafford. | don’t recall the poem, 
but I will never forget the sound 
of the words. I was instantly alert 
and acutely conscious, in one 
of those moments Annie Dillard 
describes in An American Child- 
hood. So, Professor Salman, if you're reading this: thank you. 

Did I go on to “do” anything with poetry? Not in the 
strictest sense of the word. Although I don’t write poetry, | 
like to think it informs my prose, and my favorite part of the 
daily e-mail from The Writer's Almanac is the featured poem. 
| have a shelf of well-read poetry books in my living room, 
and I've found ways to weave poetry into my teaching. I’ve 
learned to better recognize and appreciate the poetry in the 
Bible after hearing Oberlin poet Lynn Powell explain it. So, 
like many of my college experiences, Salman's 
class enriched and affected the life I lead today in unex- 
pected, yet enduring, ways. 


Professor 


College also afforded me some career flexibility. I was 
able to stay at home with my daughter and work part time 
for many years. Then, I was able to transition to a related 
field that has brought my life full circle. | now work with 
Li Sea 
complex, sometimes frustrating, but mostly rewarding job, 


many first-generation college students at Oberlin. 
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Second-generation college graduate Emily Ballard 
06 joined her mom, Oberlin Class Dean Melissa 
Ballard, at Commencement ceremonies May 29. 


and one in which I constantly find myself doing new and 
unexpected things. Recently, I was invited to guest coach 
a women’s basketball game. | agreed to do the stint, only to 
be plagued with my usual array hi second-guessing: I’m not 
an athlete. What am I doing? I kept myself awake at night, 

imagining the ways in w ich I might embarrass myself. But 
I quickly remembered, as always, that this job is not about 
me, it’s about the students. | went to the game, had a great 
time, and learned a lot—and I’m glad to have had the expe- 
rience. | now have a deeper appreciation for the level of 
dedication, skill, energy, and 
sheer determination required 
of a scholar-athlete at Oberlin. 

Just a few days ago, I sat on 
Oberlin’s Commencement plat- 
form. It was one of the hottest, 
most humid May days on record 
for Northeast Ohio—not the 
ideal time to be wearing a long, 
scratchy, black robe. 

The heat was worth it, though, 
to watch the Class of 2006— 
which included my daughter 
—walk across the stage to 
accept their diplomas. | know 
many of the students and some 
of their struggles, in part because 
their struggles were once my 
own: family members who won- 
der aloud when they will get a 
“real” job, constant money worries, and the feeling of 
always being unprepared when compared to one’s peers. 
But I also know that as these graduates walked off that 
stage, they felt exultant. With any luck, something of that 
feeling will last them for the rest of their lives. 

President Dye cautioned the graduates that an 
Oberlin education would complicate their minds. 
expect it will also Snares their lives. That’s not a 
bad thing. Complicated, after all, can mean profound, 
deep, or mysterious. 

As it has for me, a liberal arts education will surely lead 
the members of the Class of 2006 to yet unimagined peo- 
ple, places, and rich experiences. 

So, when I look back on my dad's unstated question, m) 
answer is, “Yes, Dad, | went to college. And it was worth it.” 


Melissa Ballard is a class dean and an instructor of study strategies at 


Oberlin. 


ALUMNI MAGAZIN! 


ach year, 12,000 parents, friends, and alumni 


like you support Oberlin students through 


gifts to The Oberlin Fund. Together, these gifts of 


all sizes help guarantee that an Oberlin education is 
everything it can be for every student, no matter 


where inspiration leads them. 


When you give, you provide essential scholarship 


dollars that allow Oberlin to meet 100 percent of 


demonstrated financial aid need for all enrolled 
students. You provide resources for learning, from 
Music scores to scientific journal subscriptions. You 
help create an environment in which ideas thrive 
and creativity flourishes. You make a difference for 


Oberlin students. 


Y= students. 


on May 29. 


Thanks to gifts like yours, Commencement marks 
an ending, but it is also the beginning of some- 
thing great for every graduating senior. Please 
support Oberlin students with your gift to The 
Oberlin Fund today by calling (800) 693-3167, or 


visiting www.oberlin.edu /oberlinfund. 


ts THE 
Py OBERLIN 


FUND 


50 West Lorain Street, Oberlin, OH 44074 
Telephone: (440) 775-8550 
Toll-free in the United States: (800) 693-3167 


E-mail: oberlin.fund@oberlin.edu 


Make your gift online: www.oberlin.edu/oberlinfund 


ONE MORE THING 


Night Lights 
photo by Dale Preston 83 


The magic of Illumination capped a picture-perfect Commencement/Reunion Weekend in May, transforming Tappan Square into a 
glittering party spot that beckoned alumni, students, parents, and townspeople. 


